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PROBLEMS OF TEXT AND INTERPRETATION IN 
APOLLONIUS’ ARGONAUTICA. 


The style of Apollonius of Rhodes is highly artificial, and it 
would therefore be a mistake to have recourse to conjectural 
emendation whenever the expression appears unusual. On the 
other hand, even conservative critics have seen themselves com- 
pelled to acknowledge a number of grave corruptions; and the 
papyrus fragments that have come to light, few and short as they 
are, have contributed more than their normal share of correc- 
tions.t For these reasons and others besides, it would be un- 


1Here are three good examples. In III, 745, Porson conjectured 
vavrido. (els) for vavrat because of the hiatus, and P. Oxyrh., 690 
proved him right. In II, 1127, the MSS have (vyés) éve Tecpdmevor Gp’ 
érl xpéos éuBeBawres. A scholium in P explains that the second participle 
stands in place of a finite verb; Ruhnken suggested that the line had 
intruded here from the first edition; Brunck omitted it in his text; 
both J. H. Voss and H. Kéchly, independently, saw that dua was absurd 
and emended TEITPOMENOIAMA (in scriptio plena) to meipouer oldua; 
Kéchly, moreover, replaced éri with xara which is the correct preposi- 
tion; Merkel weakened the correction by writing and 
Mooney followed him; Platt, an excellent critic, again championed 
Kéchly’s changes. The matter was settled, in favor of Kéchly and 
Platt, by a Berlin papyrus (13413) which has a scholium with the 
lemma ending on e(pouey oldua (see A. Wifstrand, Hranos, XXX, pp. 
2 and 6). And, lastly, I, 781. When the Argonauts had landed at 
Lemnos, queen Hypsipyle sent one of her women to their camp and 
invited Jason to her city (I, 702-16); Jason accepted and dressed for 
the occasion (717-73): 

I, 774 By & twevac mpoti dorv, dorépe loos 

781 7@ ixeXos mpd wédAnos ava oriBov Hpws. 
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realistic to presume that the manuscript tradition of the Argo- 
nautica? is fairly reliable. Nor can we rest assured that its 
worst errors have all been detected, if not corrected, by the 
editors. This difficult poem has not yet received, and probably 
never will receive, the amount of critical attention which has 
been spent on other, more popular, authors. Current editions of 
these favoured authors are, in fact, so elaborate that they give 
the reader a comfortable sense of security, and not too much 
harm results if we forget the nature of the manuscripts on which 
the printed texts are based. But one cannot be equally com- 


kal p’ re 5) Te Kal Goreos évTds EBnoav 
781 médvos A—dva oriBov SGPE et sch. L: dvacreiBwv LA— 
vel vel xiev L 

An alert critic could have wondered at the plural é8ycav, at the otiose 
dva oriBov, and at mpd médnos Hrev which is hardly Greek for “ approached 
the city ”; and he might have corrected the line even before a papyrus 
(P. Amherst, II, 16, saec. II-III, see Wilamowitz, Hermes, LVIII, p. 
73) appeared with the reading mpo]mé\00 xar[a oriBov (for xara oriBov 
with gen., “ following,” cf. Herodotus, IX, 59, 1, ete.). Valerius Flaccus 
borrowed the motif for a similar scene, V, 399: (Jason) famula duce 
protinus urguet ... iter. 

? For the MS tradition of the Argonautica, see “ Die Handschriften 
der Arg. des Ap. von Rh.,” Gétt. Nachr., 1929, pp. 164-93 (but V = Vat. 
Pal. 186, mentioned on p. 168, is actually a 15th cent. copy of L, meant 
to pass for a 10th cent. MS, see Carl Wendel, Die Uberlief. der Scholien 
zu Ap. von Rh. [Berlin, 1932], p. 6). The tradition, which originated 
from a MS with variants and scholia, is split into three branches, of 
which m is represented by L (saec. X-XI) and A (s. XV); w, by S 
(written in 1280) and G (s. XIV); k (in unadulterated form) by 
P (s.XV) and E (s. XVI). S, which has hitherto been insufficiently 
known, is useful in that (1) it is better than G, (2) it serves to dispose 
of numerous errors which are now shown to be peculiar to G alone, and 
(3) the consensus (= w) of S and G carries therefore more authority 
than G could claim by itself. The branches m and w are strictly 
separate, but k seems to be a strange blend of various lines of tradition, 
and the precise nature of its text is difficult to determine. For k has 
mistakes in common with m (e.g. omission of II, 807) as against w, 
with L (omission of I, 848) as against ASG, with A as against LSG, 
and with S as against LAG. In addition, k shares correct readings 
with w as against m, and with papyri (I, 786, @vpas PE P. Amherst, 
II, 16, s. II-III) as against both m and w (mvAas LASG, cf. line 782). 

Independent lines of tradition are occasionally represented in (1) the 
scholia; (2) papyri; (3) quotations in the Etymologica; and (4) the 
Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, who sometimes follows his model so 
closely that his rendering is codicis instar for Apollonius. 
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placent about the text of Apollonius, There is much still to be 
done, even after the good work accomplished, in the last thirty 
years, by students like Arthur Platt, Ulrich von Wilamowitz, 
Albert Wifstrand, and others.* On the following pages, nine 
passages will be discussed with a twofold purpose. We shall 
try to emend the text; and in the process of pondering problems 
of wording, we also hope to arrive at a fuller understanding of 
the author’s thought and art. A tenth example is added to 
represent the quest for a better explanation of passages that are 
textually sound, 


I, 614. The reason why the women of Lemnos massacred 
their husbands: 


611 Ay yap Kovpidias yuvaikas 
dvépes éxOnpavtes, Exov éri Aniddecow 
a 
TpnXUV Epov Us adtoi ayiveov 
614 Opyixiny Syodvres, xoXos aivds dralev 
Kvmpisdos, otverd puv yepdwv Snpov 


The strange use in line 614 of éxaf» may be thought to receive 
support from IV, 926 (if the text is sound) or Homer’s yaAerov 
S€ ce yipas drafea in Iliad, VIII, 103; and yet even so the point to 
be made here is not that the wrath of Aphrodite “ bothered ” 
or “afflicted” the women but that it somehow caused their 
husbands to shun them. Turning to the scholia, we find the 
entire narrative converted from Apollonian obscurity into homely 
prose. By way of clarification, this paraphrase freely recasts the 
wording, rearranges the sentences, and generously elaborates the 
connections; but it adds nothing from the outside to the sub- 
stance of the story *—with one notable exception. This is what 
the paraphrase says: 


Ai yuvaixes, tov THs ’Adpoditns 


‘Arthur Platt, Journal of Philology, XXXIII (1917), pp. 1-53; 
XXXIV (1918), pp. 129-41; and XXXV (1919), pp. 72-85. Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung, II (Berlin, 1924), pp. 194-253. 
Albert Wifstrand, Kritische und exegetische Bemerkungen zu Ap. (Lund, 
1929). With George W. Mooney’s critical judgment I often disagree, but 
I am greatly indebted to his explanatory notes and appendices (The 
Arg. of Ap. Rh. [London, 1912]). 

*A very minor exception is this. Every reader will gather that the 
women acted in concert, but the L scholium (not P) says specifically 
that they éyndicavro to kill their husbands. 
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cacat, Kal’ éavtov éxivnoay. yap Svcocpiav évéBader, 
Ws adtas Tois apéoxew. mpds Opaxas éxovrwv 
Kat maAAakas scripsi: mwoAAdKis Li: roAAds P) 
éxeiGev aixuadorous AapBavovtwv, kal Tas yvnolas yape- 
Tas KaTa THV THS dpynv, eyndicavTo ai yuvaikes KTH. 


The exception is the dvooopia, a rather significant element of 
the tale. But that too can easily be brought in line if we write 
in the Apollonius text, not ézaev, but azofev, (literally) “ Aphro- 
dite’s wrath reeked off them.”* A subsequent scholium (e) 
explains that according to all other authors (which ought to 
include Apollonius) xara yoAov rijs *Adpodirns ai Anunddes Sicoopor 
éyévovro, while Myrsilus told of a different reason for the 
dvoocpia.® 

I, 1264. In a rowing contest, Heracles had put so much power 
into his stroke that his oar broke. When the Argonauts landed 
in the evening, he went into the woods to fetch a tree for a new 
oar. On his way back, he met Polyphemus, who told him that 
Hylas had not returned from the stream where he was drawing 
water; Hylas had been heard screaming, and seemed to have 
become the victim of wild beasts or slave hunters. Heracles 
broke out in a frenzy of rage, 

és 


avrot scripsi: libri 


He would run for a time, and then pause to give out a loud, 
far-reaching cry. A simile of a bull goaded by a gadfly seems 
to imply that his wild scampering and yelling were more of an 
outlet for his feelings than a methodical search. 

Theocritus, in his Hylas (13, 70), describes Heracles’ frantic 
course in these words: 8 w0des dyov éxwper pawouevos. In the 


5 The construction seems unobjectionable, although the nearest parallel 
that can be offered is rns xwpns ws (Herodotus, III, 
113, 1), with Stein’s note: “ Dazu ist 750 das Subjekt, ‘ ein wundersiifer 
Duft’.” The switch, without due warning, from the slave women (612b- 
614a) to the wives (614b-15) is harsh, but conciseness to the point of 
abruptness is all too common in Apollonius. 

® Since there is a precedent in Homer (Od., IV, 441-43, 3 lines), 
Apollonius is not above describing stench: II, 191-93, 229-31 (3 lines 
each) ; 272. We learn moreover from scholium e that an aetion was 
connected with this feature of the legend. 
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Argonautica too the obvious point is that he rushed off into 
the night (cf. 1255) with no deliberate choice of direction 
(xéAevfos), but here the use of the unspecific verb dépw (as in 
Iliad, VI, 514: rayées rddes hépov, “ he walked fast,” cf. also 
Od., III, 496) makes the addition of atroi, “on their own,” all 
but necessary. It has a remote parallel in airoudros . . . rodeoar, 
III, 1152. 


I, 1328, The Argonauts left the Mysian shore while it was 
still dark, and in the gleam of the dawn they discovered that 
Heracles was not aboard, They were debating whether they 
should turn back for him, when the sea demon Glaucus emerged 
from the waters and told them to continue on their course (I, 
1273-1325). Then he plunged into the depths, and the waters 
welled up to welcome him back. This is described in three 
excellent lines: 


"H, kal ddiacrov veh Svwas, 
8€ of Sivyor Kukopevov adpeev Vdwp 
1328 sopdvpeov, KoiAny aé adds ExAvoe vija. 
d&é scripsi: libri 


“And a gust of brine washed (and broke into) the hollow 
ship.” 7 “Acé is attested just once in extant literature,® in these 
very Argonautica (IV, 820: dxeias dvéuwv duxas). adds 
exAvoe, “ pushed across the sea,” would be a wild exaggeration, 
and xAvf seems never to be used for a propulsion by impact.® 
The unfamiliar AEAIZ (in scriptio plena) could the more readily 
be corrupted into AEAIEZ because 8é€ dAos had occurred in I, 
1014 and 1157. 


II, 262. The two Boreads were willing to free Phineus from 
the Harpies, provided he could assert under oath that the gods 
would not resent their interference. The seer complied. Fol- 
lowing the words of the oath, our text has these lines: 


7Cf. II, 569 f.: omnduyyes . . . ards Evdov éBduBeor; 
I, 521: éxdvfovro rivaccopévns adds akpat. 

Homer has the compounds xopv@a:é, modvaré, and 

® Not even in I, 1170: “ One fragment was still in his hands, the other 
was washed by (= floated in) the sea, which carried it (¢épwv) in the 
backwash.” When (dzo)x\’f{w is used for “ to wash off,” the notion of 
rinsing is still the leading one. 
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262 Tw pev dpxovow peveawvov * 
kovpotepor merovynato Saita yépovt KTX. 


Merkel observed that éve:ra with a dative, like agua, was “ mirum 
sane.” Mooney saw that this construction was not admissible 
and tried to explain é6pxovow as a causal dative, “ by reason of his 
oath,” but he offered no justification. It is true that Apollonius 
uses datives more freely than most other authors do; *° neverthe- 
less this one seems to be unparalleled in the Argonautica. To 
account for the dative, there should be a link between his oath 
and their eagerness,"* for instance: “through his oath he made 
them eager.”*2 Moreover, Apollonius is accustomed to mark 
the end of a speech by a phrase of the &s ¢aro type.** This is 
another reason why the verb modified by épxo.w should have 
Phineus for its grammatical subject. And the verb is right 
there, if only we take ére@ as érebe ** rather than érera. All we 
have to do is to change dpxoww into dpxw Kai or dpKois Kai: To pev 
(Or Kai peveawov. That the 
object of éreHe subsequently becomes the subject of pevéawor is 
quite normal in epic style. 

There is even some outside support for ére#e. The scholia, 
in their summary of the second book (p. 123, 11 Wendel), say: 
ot Bopedda and Valerius Flaccus combines lines 
262 f. of Apollonius with 240f. in this rendering: Sic ait et, 


10 See Oscar Linsenbarth, De Apolloni Rhodi Casuum Syntaxi (Diss. 
Leipzig, 1887), pp. 62 ff. Apollonius has, for instance, datives referring 
to wind conditions (II, 721; IV, 886), perhaps in analogy to temporal 
datives (IV, 979; III, 225f.). 

11No link is necessary between, e.g., one man’s orders and their 
execution by others (as in é¢eruais Alcovidao ... éwéxedoav, III, 574), 
between God’s will and the thing willed (as in Ards BovdAgow 6 wey... 
éuedrAev xrr. I, 1345), or between the contriving agent and the thing 
contrived (as in otxad’ ixovro of Bovdg III, 1125f.); for, order and 
execution, etc. are complementary notions. But Phineus’ oath is not in 
the nature of an order or plan, and moreover we should at least expect 
to see éxe(vov added to 

12 The makeshift conjectures 8pxwoay (Schneider) and 
dépeco.v (Naber) require no refutation. 

18 Unless a reply is immediately introduced, as in I, 899. III, 740 is 
probably preceded by a lacuna. In II, 811 the @s is short for ds diadeyé- 
pevor; the concluding line 811 concisely summarizes the three intro- 
ductory lines 759-61. 

14 The tense as in J1., IV, 104. 
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fatis ita iam suadentibus, omnes IMPULIT et durae commovit 
imagine poenae; instituere toros, medvisque tapetibus ipsum 
accipiunt, ete, (IV, 485 ff.). 


So far it has been possible to effect a cure by juggling a few 
letters. We shall now discuss some passages that require a more 
drastic interference with the traditional text. 


II, 1276-80. Apollonius concludes his second book with the 
Argonauts arriving at the goal of their long, adventurous voyage. 
Night had fallen, so we read (1260), when they were rowing up 
the Phasis river (1264 f.) ; at their right hand was the grove of 
Ares, where the Fleece was kept (1268 f.),*° and on their left 
the city of King Aeetes (1266 f.) who owned the Fleece and 
might not be willing to let them have it. Jason made a libation 
to the river god and prayed to all the deities of the place 
graciously to assist him and to receive the ship’s hawsers with 
kindly welcome (1271-75). 


1276 Adrixa & ’Ayxaios roiov pera pvOov 
“ KoAyida pev yaiav 
apy jw evi odior pntiacba, 
cir’ ovv pertyin Ainrao 

1280 kal tis ernBodos Eooerat Spy.” 


Then, on the advice of Argus, Jason directed the Argo to be 


15 Tine 1270 is also carried in all MSS after 1145: 
1144 xprod éreuBeBaws (scil. Phrixus), pa xpioeov 
1145 ‘Epuelas: xmas 5é kai viv kev 
1145a Aaciowi Spvds 


Apollonius is not in the habit of repeating his lines, and thus the verse 
has to be eliminated from one of the two places. Brunck, whom the 
later editors have followed, kept it after 1269 because it is here con- 
nected with the mention of Ares’ grove; and we may add that in this 
position the line has a scholium which discusses the accent of wemrd- 
pevov. Nevertheless I feel that Brunck made the wrong decision. The 
line can be dispensed with in 1270, while in 1145 the remark “It can 
still be seen” (in all its golden glory, cf. IV, 176-78, 184-86) is point- 
less unless followed by some elaboration. (The second person, idacde, 
does not mean “you in particular” but “any one”; for when the 
speaker waxes enthusiastic about the wondrous sight, he has no inkling 
that he is talking to men who are on their way to Colchis and who, at 
that, intend to fetch the Fleece.) Other false verse repetitions in all 
MSS are these: I, 1363 (from II, 1285); II, 1017 (from 38lb); IV, 
348a (from II, 1186). 
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rowed to a shaded backwater near-by and to be anchored offshore 
for the night (1281-84). 

Ancaeus is supposed to say: “ Here we have arrived in Colchis 
and are sailing the Phasis; this is the proper time to discuss 
among us whether we shall approach Aeetes with courteous 
persuasion or whether some different move is available.” ** As 
the speech stands, it is worse than useless, for three reasons. 
First, it was hardly the business of the pilot to bring up for 
discussion a matter of general policy, and especially at a time 
when he ought to concentrate on navigating in the darkness a 
strange, narrow waterway ; this is an absurd invention for a poet 
as keen on nautical precision as Apollonius was. Secondly, it is 
preposterous that, while the Argonauts have their hands full 
with rowing upstream, “this is the moment” for a debate on 
plans for gaining possession of the Fleece; actually, it is not 
until the next morning that they take time to air the important 
question (III, 167-95). Third, the suggestion elicits no reaction 
whatever; thus it was a blunder of Ancaeus to make it—or, 
more precisely, of the poet to insert it. 

Now the entire context is firmly pointed in one definite direc- 
tion. In line 1275, Jason prayed that the Argo be moored 
auspiciously ; in 1276-80, so we postulate, the pilot asked for 
directions on the choice of an anchorage; whereupon Jason, in 
1281 f., consulted ** with Argus (who, as a native of the place, 
was familiar with the topography) and gave his instructions 
accordingly; and finally, in 1283 f., the actual maneuver was 
executed, For the text it follows that pyrdacda originally 
governed an indirect question to the effect: “ Where shall we 
put in?” and that the e’re—eire clause must be conditional 
rather than interrogative. 

Why should there be such a conditional clause? And why 
is it that, for once, the pilot does not select an anchorage on 
his own responsibility? The answer is that the choice of a 
mooring place was indeed connected with the further intentions 
of the Argonauts. If they landed at the city wharf, they could 
do nothing else subsequently than ask for the Fleece in open 
negotiation. Thus, as long as they also thought of winning the 


16The difficult word ér7Bortos seems to mean “ within reach, avail- 


able”; see Wifstrand (note 3, supra), pp. 28 f. 
17 The “ again” refers back to the advice given by Argus in line 1260. 
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Fleece by force of arms in a surprise raid (cf. III, 183-90), they 
would have to lie low until the time was ripe. For this reason, 
Jason decided on a hidden location which was also easily 
defensible, in case of discovery and attack (III, 571), because 
the bank was marshy. 

It is not idle speculation to press this point because Apol- 
lonius himself has given the matter a good deal of thought. 
Characteristically, he emphasizes the dangers to which the Argo- 
nauts were exposed and has them act with circumspect discretion. 
Rather than leave their cramped quarters and sleep ashore, as 
they usually did, they stayed aboard in their Aoxos for the rest 
of the night (II, 1284; III, 6-7) and through the following 
morning (III, 167f.). When they had decided to make an 
open request and a delegation had waded ashore through reeds 
and water (III, 198 f.), thoughtful Hera still hid the delegates, 
for their protection, in a mist (III, 210-12). Later, after a 
compact was made with Aeetes which gave the Argonauts the 
status of official guests, they moved their ship to an uncovered 
place (III, 569-75). But even so they were by no means safe, 
for the king planned to burn up the Argo and its crew (III, 
579-83) 

The textual reconstruction can be achieved in two ways. With 
a minimum of alteration, we may rewrite line 1280 to read: 


tis émnBoAos Oppos. 


eite Kat GAAH 
The restoration finds some support in the scholium to the pas- 
sage: «ite mpaws mpoodepopevor TH Ainryn cite 


dAAws mws. adodadns* ovtw Kai *Apepias amédwxev év 


18 In III, 579-83 Aeetes threatens, as soon as the fire-breathing bulls 
had disposed of Jason, 
Spuuoy Aacins Kodwvys, 
avravipov 
This has been taken to mean that the king was planning to haul the 
Argo up on a hill and to destroy it there, along with its crew, by fire 
(Wifstrand, note 3, supra, p. 22). I should rather think, in the light 
of lines 607-8, that Aeetes intended to “ tear up the copse of the wooded 
hill above,” that is, to have the thicket above the beached (575) ship 
ripped up, and to let the flaming wood and brush slide down on the 
Argo and its crew (who were camping next to it, cf. 1193 f.). 
19 An adverbial d\doiy, analogous to aAAy, is theoretically possible but 
does not seem to occur. 
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tais TAoooas. Here the use, after a primary tense, of the 
optative dromepabeinuev suggests that the scholiast took the ere 
clause not as interrogative but as conditional; and “ safe ” makes 
good sense, in the light of what was just explained, if applied 
to the anchorage (épyos), but not so for the alternative move 
(6pyn), which was violence and war (cf. III, 183 f.), to a polite 
request, 

But there are two serious and, it seems to me, overriding 
objections to the remedy as proposed. It is bad style to have 
pytidacba. followed by an «re clause unless that clause is inter- 
rogative (cf., e.g., Il., XXII, 174 ff.). Furthermore, the MS 
reading in line 1280, etre xai Tis ernBodros Eaoerar Spun, has 
several close parallels in the epic, namely, III, 183 f.: ere vs 
GdAn pHris IV, 1380: jvdave pytis; I, 
694: érnBoAdds éor’ dXewpy; and Apollonius is accustomed to stick 
to his own phrase patterns. It seems therefore more sound to 
assume that after 1278 a line has dropped out,*° which is e.g. 
supplied in this final suggestion: 


wpn evi agian 
<1278a app’ KépdioTos Os 
eit” ovy perdryin Aijrao 


The scholarly Homerid Apollonius was evidently a slow and 
timid worker, who overdid his rewriting and revising, with the 
r2sult that his style is precise but often quaint and heavy. His 
plot construction is meticulous, with even the minutest details 
considered to the point of flawless consistency. In his motifs 
there is little variety, but those that he did use he exploited to 
the fullest possible extent. He was woefully lacking in a sense 
of tempo, a failing for which the epic medium affords no valid 
excuse. The center part of the third book, however, gave him 
occasion to display his genuine poetic qualities, The theme was 
Medea’s protracted indecision in the face of choices that seemed 
all equally frightening, and this was a situation which Apol- 
lonius fully understood. The section has been justly praised as 
the finest in the Argonautica;** it shows a greater depth of 
feeling and more freshness of presentation than any other in the 


20 For omitted lines in the Apollonius tradition see infra, note 28. 
21 By M. M. Gillies, C. R., XX XIX (1925), p. 115. 
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ponderous work. It is from this section that we are taking our 
next three examples.”? 


III, 658 f. Time and again Medea set out to see her sister in 
an attempt to save Jason from certain destruction, but she could 
never muster the courage to embark on that bold course. Finally 
she gave up and collapsed on her couch (642-55). 


656 ‘Qs & dre tis viudy Oarepdv ev 
657 pdpera, TO pv ToKHeEs, 
660 ov Tis GAEoE poipa Tapmrypevar 
662 otya KAale, A€xos 
658 ovd€ ti macas éexioyerar 
659 aidot émippootvy te, axéovoa 
663 pn puv yuvaikes — 
ixéAn Mydea kivipero. 
658/9 post 662 posui 661 «yp Castiglioni (Byz.- 
Neugriech. Jahrb., II, p. 50): libri: rhv 
yuxnv sch., sed vide infra n. 24 (cf. etiam 
III, 446, et Od., I, 48: dalerar jrop) 659 dxéovea 
LASG (sic): dxéovoa PE 


The proposed transposition can perhaps best be argued by 
explaining how one might come to think of it. The garbled 
manner in which the tradition presents the simile requires us, 
first of all, to piece the story together properly. Thus we pro- 
ceed from 656-7 to 660 directly, skipping 658-9. Line 660 leads 
us on into 661, and 661 into 662; the going is smooth to the 
end of that line; but then 663 jolts us by a lack of coherence. 
We had just been given the self-explanatory picture of a be- 
reaved young lady who “ with anguish in her heart weeps quietly 
in her bower, gazing at her widowed couch”; no indication of 
a particular purpose is called for, and we are startled to hear 
that she does so “ to avoid being mocked and scoffed (?) by the 
women.” While we are wondering what connection the poet had 
in mind,”* it occurs to us that a very satisfactory link between 


22 The better a text is, the more rewarding is its discussion likely to 
be; and at the same time, both interpretation and textual criticism can 
proceed with greater ease and assurance. For most of the methods we 
use are predicated on the assumption that the author’s ideas were clear 
and significant, his presentation precise and coherent, and his phrasing 


proper and adequate. 
23 The break can be lessened if we take 661b-62a to mean: “ Great as 
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662 and 663 is provided by the two lines we had previously set 
aside: “ She does not yet mingle with the crowd of her servants, 
but hides her grief in the privacy of her chamber, shyly and 
prudently to avoid,” etc. At this point we realize that we have 
done more than clarify the meaning of the text in our own 
mind: we have restored the original order of the lines. We 
discover next that an L scholium (656-63a) gives a close para- 
phrase of the simile, not as the MSS carry it, but precisely as 
it was rearranged by us: 


‘O vots: KaOdzep windy, éxdobecioa yovéwv Kai Tov 
eis yapov (= 656-7), 

KaTd Twa poipay TOV mplv éx’ 
vat, THY Woxnv Avays ** (= 660-61), 

év kdraler (== 661-2, Evdoh KAaie, combined with its 
duplicate 656-7, év piperac), 

aidovpévn Kal tov Oeparrawidwv TH (dat. scripsi: accus. L) 
= 658, dudirodoow, -659), iva py tis popnonrat 
yuvaixov (= 663). 


The paraphrase, in the form in which we have it, is complete 
at first but sketchy later on, for it fails to render 662b, 658, and 
659b; and yet it does carry one word from 658 and the half-line 
659a in the position which we assigned them. Still we may raise 
a conscientious doubt: can it not be that the paraphrast, for the 
sake of clarity, changed the order on his own, as we saw it done 
once before (p. 115, supra), and was it not obvious to anyone, 
no matter what his text was, that the logical sequence was 656, 
657, 660, 661a? But then the scholiast also renders 661b-662 
before 658-9, and moreover it seems an incredible feat that he 
should have correctly linked aidoi émippoovvy re in 659 with the 
py clause of 663 across more than three intervening lines. The 


her grief is (reading wep), yet she weeps quietly . . . to avoid,” ete. 
But even so no real continuity results, because the forceful half-line 
662b intervenes. 

24 is a reminiscence of the parallel phrase in 446, 
suvxovea, with the scholium 77 THY Kaouévyn Kai ava- 
NoKovea. Thy yuxnv may possibly have been added for the same reason, 
and therefore it cannot be taken as conclusive evidence that the text 
had originally «jp, and not 

25 It ought to be sim., but was probably confused with 
a gloss on émimpopuodovea in 665. 
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transposition, then, which we established on adequate internal 
grounds, has subsequently received documentary sanction.” 

It does not take long now to explain the passage.27 Medea is 
unable to help Jason, and without her assistance the man whom 
she loves is doomed to die before she has even as much as talked 
with him. Thus she feels like a virgin widow: pathetic, and at 
the same time exposed to ridicule. For, like a virgin widow, she 
is mourning the loss of what she never possessed. The simile 
is in Apollonius’ best manner; it is delicate, sensitive, and 
expressive. 


III, 761-5. Transposition of lines is a crude operation which 
requires little skill to perform; and it is especially open to criti- 
cism if the number of lines involved is large, if outside support 
is absent, and if there is no apparent reason why the original 
order should have been disturbed in the first place. All these 
objections can be made against the following rearrangement of 
a celebrated passage, and yet it seems an inescapable necessity.”® 


26 G (though not S) has line 659 between 656 and 657, with numbers 
affixed so as to assign the lines the same position as they have in the 
other MSS. This is perhaps a trace of the confusion in the archetype 
which was responsible for the misplacement of 658-9. 

°7™ Mooney (see note 3, supra) and Gillies (The Arg. of Ap. Rh. Book 
III [Cambridge, 1928]) do not discuss the point of the simile. Wila- 
mowitz (see note 3, supra), p. 210, n. 1, develops a devious theory, 
which is further elaborated by Horst Faerber (Zur dichterischen Kunst 
in Ap. Rh.’ Arg. [Die Gleichnisse], pp. 18f.). According to them, the 
married life of the couple was cut short before the woman had her fill 
of like-minded companionship (mdpos raprnyevar 
comparing Jl., IV, 361), and with her appetite aroused by a first taste 
of marital bliss, she weeps for her deceased husband even while burning 
(Sacouevn mep) with desire for a new partner, but is loath to give 
evidence, by resuming her normal routine (658) too soon, that she is 
actually tired of mourning. This strange interpretation neither tallies 
with the words nor does it fit Medea’s situation. 

°8 The objections are sound enough in theory, but in the light of the 
evidence they cannot be looked upon as decisive. Misplacement of lines 
results from their omission and subsequent reinsertion at a wrong place. 
It will therefore be pertinent to quote some detectable examples of 
omission or misplacement in order to show how common both errors are 
in the Apollonius tradition. All MSS have I, 770 after 771. I, 848 is 
omitted in LPE. Between II, 1116 and 1117, SG have a line which is 
a (more satisfactory) variant for 1116 and 1117 combined; and after 
1117, all MSS omit some lines (e.g. “ the Argonauts, who were camping 
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Nightfall afforded welcome rest to all creatures alike, 


GAAG par’ od Mydecav yAvKepds AaBev Urvos. 
TIoAAG yap Aicovidao perednpar’ Eyeipev, 
dadviavy Kpatepov pévos oiow 
754 dekerXin poipy Kata veiov 
teip’ ddvv7n, 814 ypods adi 7° dpaias 
ivas Kal v0 velatov iviov axpts, 
év?’ diver dxos Ommor’ avias 
765 dxdparo. mparidecow “Epwres. 
755 IIuxva 8€ of xpadin 
neAtov ws tis te SoKxois Eve alyAn, 
27 > ~ e 
HE Tov év yavA@ KéxuTat, 8 Kai 
760 ds Kai év Kéap Kovpys, 
766 7 of OeAKrypia Pdppaka Tavpwv 
aAXote 8 ov tt, dé Kai airy: 
avrixa ovr’ airy Oavéev, ov dappaka 
aAX’ avtws evKnAOS Env OTAnTEMEV ATHY. 


755-60 post 765 posui 756 doxots Knaak (Hermes, 
XVIII, p. 29): déuos libri: laquearia tecti, Virg., Aen., 
VIII, 25 767 dist. Wifstrand 


There are three independent reasons for exchanging lines 755- 
60 and 761-5. (1) Medea’s tearful pity (761) could not result 
from the diversity of thoughts that passed through her mind 
(755-60) but was caused by the prospect of Jason’s impending 
destruction (753-4) ; the sequence 753, 754, 761 is duplicated, 


on the shore, sought shelter from the storm as best they could”’). 
After III, 248, a line is missing, e.g. Ty mev dp’ <Mndeln 
5é wiv xrd. III, 739, and some subsequent 
lines, are omitted in all MSS and in a papyrus (e.g. “ So spoke Medea, 
and Chalciope embraced and thanked her .. .”; os fye in 740, scil. 
Chalciope, cannot follow immediately on a speech by Medea). After IV, 
539, LASG (but not PE) have an additional line. L, the venerable 
codex which is our only source for two Aeschylus plays and the best 
MS for Apollonius, is by no means free from gross errors by way of 
transposition and omission. It writes IV, 724-53 (= 30 lines) after 
692, with the marginal note: “‘ Do not blame the scribe for this mistake, 
because he found it so” (scil. in his original). It omits the 100 lines 
IV, 852-951, which were then supplied by the second hand. It places 
IV, 1125-49 (= 25 lines) after 1099. It alone omits the following 
individual lines: I, 312, 960, 1155; II, 1181; IV, 81. Some of the 
above mistakes were subsequently corrected in the MS or MSS. 


i 
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including the words Sdxpu(ov) eAéw pee, in III, 459-62. (2) 
Lines 751-2 set the theme “ Medea was unable to go to sleep 
because of her passion for Jason”; and lines 761-5, describing 
her mental and physical torments, elaborate just that theme. 
The sequence 752-4, 761-5 is a unit, neatly framed by the 
phrase, in the beginning, “ love sorrows kept her awake ” and the 
mention, at the end, of “cares inflicted by restless love.” This 
is another reason why the interruption by 755-60 cannot be 
tolerated. (3) The comparison with shifting projections of a 
light beam from water not yet settled in a vessel (755-60) is 
followed up in the lines telling of the shifting plans as they 
project themselves before Medea’s still unsettled (éAcAiZero) mind 
(760, 766-9).°° Contiguity between a simile and its application 
to the story is called for by both logic and convention, and the 
lines 761-5 cannot be allowed to intervene. 


III, 775. The passage which we just discussed is followed 
by these lines: 


770 ‘Efouevn Sodccato 
éyo, viv évOa kaxov yévwpar; 
Ildvrn poe ppéves ciciv aunxavor, ovdé tis 
anpatos, GAA’ préye Eumedov. ‘Os dpedov ye 
*Aprépidos mapos Sapjvar, 

 mpiv tovy’ eioWéew, mpiv yaiav 
vias* rtovs pev Geds, 7 Tis “Epivis 
Gppe toAvKAavrous Sevp’ 7yaye avias. 

775 révy’ LAPE: ye 765’ 76 ye G 


“Sitting up, then, she gave expression to her uncertainty: 
Poor wretch, shall I take this woeful course, or that? In all 


2° Apart from Virgil’s imitation (Aen., VIII, 20-25) of the Apollonius 
passage and Silius’ imitation (VII, 141-45) of the Virgil passage, I 
have found the striking simile only in Epictetus, III, 3, 20-22, where it 
is used to explain the instability of ¢avracia: in an unruly mind. Since 
it is unlikely that Epictetus borrowed the comparison from, say, Silius 
with whom he was personally acquainted (cf. Disc., III, 8, 7), and since 
the simile illustrates a specifically Stoic point in a characteristically 
Stoic manner, we are led to conjecture that Apollonius as well as 
Epictetus had it from an early Stoic writer. It may here be noted 
that the Heracles of the Argonautica who thinks of nothing but duty 
and alone scorns the pleasures of the flesh (I, 853-76 and 1187 ff.) 
resembles more the patron saint of the Stoics than the traditional 
Heracles of legend. 
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directions my thinking is helpless, and there is no remedy for 
my affliction; it just keeps burning steadily. I wish I had 
succumbed to the swift darts of Artemis before all this: before 
I set eyes on Him, before the sons of Chalciope reached the 
Thessalian land—they whom a god, or perhaps it was an Erinys, 
brought here from there to cause me tears and trials.” Let us 
first recall three points from the background of Medea’s dilemma. 
(1) Together with the Argonauts, four grandsons of King 
Aeetes, sons of Chalciope, arrived in Colchis on the Argo. They 
had sailed from their country for Thessaly, but were ship- 
wrecked on their way out and marooned on a lonely island; as 
good luck would have it, the Argonauts landed there at the same 
time, picked them up and took them along to Colchis. (2) When 
Aeetes heard the story from his grandsons, he refused to believe 
in such a coincidence. Obsessed with suspicion like a Sopho- 
clean tyrant, he fancied that in reality the four brothers had 
reached Thessaly and had persuaded Jason and the others to go 
with them to Colchis, under the pretext that they came for the 
Fleece, but actually in order to help the princes to rob their 
grandfather of his throne (III, 318-82). The plan of Aeetes 
was, once the bulls had disposed of Jason, as they certainly 
would, to destroy all the Argonauts and to punish his treach- 
erous grandchildren (575-608). (3) Medea is aware that, if 
she assists Jason in his ordeal and saves his life, she severs her 
family bonds and becomes an outcast. Nevertheless she has half 
decided to act in this fashion; ostensibly, however, not because 
of her secret love for the stranger but in order to protect her 
own nephews. In this sense she made a promise to Chalciope 
about an hour ago; but then she began once more to vacillate 
(727-43). 

Now in line 775 the text as all the MSS have it, zpiv *Ayauida 
yaiav ixéoOa (Xadxiwzr7ys vias), cannot be allowed to stand. One 
reason is that the sons of Chalciope had never seen the Achaean 
shore, because their ship foundered short of their destination. 
This objection was raised long ago, but it was set at rest by 
assuming that “ Medea seems to think, like Aeetes (375), that 
they had reached Thessaly, and that the Argonauts had come in 
concert with them” (Mooney). Are we to accept such a pallia- 
tive? Medea sides with Jason and her nephews: she is going 
to sacrifice everything -to assist them against her father; and 
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yet we are invited to assume that she was taken in by the 
tyrant’s absurd charges, and that like him she looked on Jason 
as a schemer and on her nephews’ honest report as a web of lies. 
The implications of this theory drastically show how in textual 
matters an overcautious approach may involve us in a reckless 
gamble. Rather than declare a word or two corrupt, we spoil the 
entire epic by having its heroine act all the time under a delusion 
and making her codperate in a plot which exists only in her 
father’s morose imagination. 

A second, and independent, line of thought will lead to the 
positive specifications for an emendation. The MS reading 
makes Medea say, in effect: “I wish I had died before I ever 
set eyes on Jason; but as far as the sons of Chalciope are con- 
cerned, would that I had perished at a far earlier time, namely, 
before they reached Thessaly.” Why should Medea dream of 
having her young life cut short twice: once, before her present 
situation developed, and once more a long time before her 
predicament arose? There is for her one crisis only; she is 
called upon to follow one loathsome course of action in order to 
save both Jason and her nephews; and, as she presently exclaims, 
it is one single event that has brought about her predicament 
on this very day: the arrival “ here” (777) of her nephews and 
Jason together. or, her father’s vengeful wrath had been 
aroused, not by his grandsons’ going to wherever they went, but 
rather by the circumstances under which they came _ back 
“here ”: after they had sailed away on a Colchian craft of their 
own, they turned up again on a foreign ship and in the company 
of a roving foreign host. It is this, then, to which Medea must 
be referring in the corrupt phrase. 

How shall we set the text right?*° We might have to 
despair of a concrete solution, were it not for a marginal variant 
in our chief MS L which says: ypdderar- mpiv ’Axaida yaiav 
kopicoa.*! Here ixéo6a is replaced by xopicoa. We need not 


8° The correction that comes to mind first is: mpiv Kodxiéa (or 
matpida) yaiav ixéoOa, and in fact this half-line is found in IV, 33, 
where Medea exclaims: “I wish Jason had been drowned before he 
arrived in Colchis.” But in our passage such a phrasing would be 
flat, for the point of the matter is not the presence of the four brothers 
in the country where they belonged but rather the peculiar manner of 
their return there. 

31 The variant was first published by Merkel in the apparatus of his 


2 
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be discouraged by the fact that the variant has no paleographic 
probability, as the term goes. For one thing, this is not a 
modern conjecture but an ancient variant, and hence as such 
authentic, whether “probable” or not. And secondly, totally 
false verse endings are not uncommon in the Apollonius tradi- 
tion, because the scribe of the archetype obviously used to pick 
up an entire line at a time, and, when he approached the end of 
a verse, his recollection began sometimes to lapse, and he would 
substitute for the words in his original an ending he had written 
shortly before or some familiar epic phrase.** Taiav ixéoOar (or 
the like) is a common epic phrase,** and for this reason it has 
to yield priority of consideration to xopiooaw. Nor need we be 
deterred by the fact that the variant fails to scan and to make 
sense. It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that originally 
it did both scan and make sense, but was thrown out of gear by 
the intrusion, from the text proper, of yaiav. From this point 
on, the emendation develops almost automatically. Taiay is to 
be replaced; the demands of meter and grammar narrow our 
choice down to one word; and the resulting text happens to 
express precisely the idea which we had postulated. What 
Apollonius wrote was: zpiv ’Axauida Xadxirns vias, 
“before the Achaean ship brought them in.” ** 

When line 775 is restored as suggested, xeifev (in line 777) 
loses its antecedent. But this causes no difficulty. The fact that 
Chalciope’s sons came home on the Argo implies their meeting, 
as told earlier in the third book (320-32), with the Argonauts, 
and thus the word xeiOev very naturally refers to the deserted 
island near the north coast of Asia Minor where the two parties 
ran into one another. It was, says Medea in 776-7, a god, or 
rather an Erinys, that so devised it and made them land here 
together, to my undoing. With @cds 7 71s "Epwis she is actually 
quoting, and elaborating, the words of her nephew Argus who 


edition of 1854, but like other notable variants, it is not mentioned in 
the critical editions of Seaton, Mooney, or Gillies. 

82 See Wilamowitz (note 3, supra), p. 249. 

$3 Cf., e.g., IV, 33, 243, 1419; II, 1277; Od., I, 21; IV, 558; 823; 
VIII, 301. 

84 The scribe may have written ’Axavida yaiay instead of ’Axa:ida 
because line 601 was still lingering in his mind; and after yaiav, in 
turn, ixéo@a: would naturally present itself. 
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had surmised (in III, 323 and 328) that “some god,” or 
“the counsel of Zeus or some fate,’ was responsible for the 


remarkable coincidence. 


IV, 1414. The Argonauts, lost in the wastes of Libya, were 
crazed with thirst (1393-5). Wandering around in search of 
water, they saw three women and rushed up to them; whereupon 
the women suddenly turned into dust and earth (1406-9). When 
Orpheus saw the miracle, he realized that they were divine 
beings, and spoke to them thus: 

Aaipoves kadai Kai evppoves, tAat’, dvaccat, 

cir’ ovpavias évapiOmuoi éore 

1414 wyda- ir’ vipdat, iepdov yévos ‘Oxeavoio, 

dcigare . . . (“show us where water can be found ”) 
“Oh fair and (I trust) friendly deities, whoever you are: god- 
desses from heaven above or the underworld below, or nymphs of 
the desert...” So far, so good. The third guess, oiordAo 
vipgdat, was a natural one because a short time earlier three 
(1322) had assisted the Argonauts (1308 ff.). 
But all is not well with line 1414, The double wyda: is sus- 
picious; it seems doubtful whether it is proper in a humble 
prayer to add ire to the imperative; and, worst of all, the voca- 
tive “ Oh daughters of Oceanus ” (= water nymphs **) is out of 
place twice over. Of course thirsty Orpheus would want the 
apparitions to be just that; but first, they are in reality tree 
nymphs (1425-29, the Hesperids, 1399), and secondly, he is 
saying all the time that he is unable to identify them with any 
particular class of deities. 

More than a tentative correction cannot be hoped for, since 
the scholium to the passage offers no help. We notice, then, that 
ir(e) is probably a misspelling for another «ire which is needed 
here.°®° The simplest restoration seems to be this: 


oiomoAo 


elite iepov yévos *Oxeavoio.** 


8° According to Hesiod, Theog., 346 and 362, the nymphs of springs 
and brooks are the iepdv yévos of Oceanus and Tethys. 

86 The several classes of nymphs are often distinguished, e. g., Argon., 
III, 881-3 (see Gnomon, IV, pp. 566f.). For the pattern of the address 


cf. the Hymn to Aphrodite, 92-99. 
87Qne possible genesis of the corruption would then be that the 
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IV, 1733-42. In this case, no significant textual redress is 
required; it is only a matter of giving one word the meaning 
which it was intended to convey. 

Among the Argonauts was Euphemus, who was destined to 
settle Callisto ('Thera), but the island was not yet in being. 
While in Libya, Euphemus was presented by Triton with a clod 
of earth (IV, 1551-63) ; later, admonished by a cryptic dream, 
he threw the clod into the Aegean, and from it an island arose, 
mraldwv iepn tpopds (1756-58). The dream is described 
in the following lines: 

Etoaro ydp oi 
1735 dpdecOar Aevxjow vrai ydAakros° 
ex yuvn BwAowo wédew, 6ALyns Eovons, 
ixéAyn* pixOn oi év 
LevEdpevos, p’ adros atitadAe 
1740 ‘H € Execow* 
Tpitwvos yévos Teav Tpodds, dire, TéEKVHV, 
ov Kovpn* Tpitwv yap euot AiBvn te KTA.” 
1735 tro PE 1738 xovpyn PE (cf. I, 269) 1739 
p scripsi: Thy & LA: SGPE: 7’ Merkel 


The key to the baffling passage is the word xovpy, which ought 
to mean the same thing both in 1738 and in 1742. Usually it 
is taken as “ maiden,” which is a real but very rare denotation 
of the word, or, in 1742, as “ mortal virgin,” which is a non- 
existent sense, and an implausible one in view of Képy as the 
established name of a goddess.** Here in 1742, J. Hoelzlin’s 
edition (Leyden, 1641) renders it with “ filia ”; and indeed the 
sense “ daughter ” is very normal for xovpy.*® All that remains 
to be done is to introduce that meaning also in line 1738 and 


scribe’s pen slipped from one 7 to the next: EITQONNYTM@AI =i?’ @ 
vipat, and then another viugar had to be supplied at the beginning of 
the line. 

38 For this, however, we cannot refer to III, 847 because there Kovpny 
in LAPE is a mere gloss substituted for Aaipay which is carried in the 
text of SG and further attested, in no uncertain terms, by scholia in 
L, 8, and G. 

8° Cf., e.g., line 368. It may even be that Apollonius regularly used 
xopn for “daughter ” in his own colloquial language, because modern 
Greek has it so. For traces of Hellenistic Greek in his epic, see Jacob 
Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Homer (Gottingen, 1916), pp. 183-7. 
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to supply the appropriate connections: “‘ He lamented because 
he imagined that *° he had lain with his daughter, (for what 
else but his daughter could a woman be) whom *! he had nursed 
(so he thought) with his own milk; to which she replied: (The 
milk which you saw on me signifies that) I am your children’s 
nurse rather than your *? daughter: my parents are Triton and 
Libya.” 

This, our last passage, is no more pleasant in its subject than 
the first was which we discussed, but it has a special interest 
from the artistic point of view. Unlike most other dreams in 
ancient literature, it really has the stuff that dreams are made 
of, a strange blend of wild fancy with, as now has become clear, 
logical reasoning. Hellenistic poetry loves to compound the 
perfectly rational with the completely irrational. 


HERMANN FRANKEL. 
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4° This use of 7Ure with a participle is strange, but it is understand- 
able if Apollonius simply equated the epic #vre with the standard Greek 
conjunction ws. Cf. also the similar, if not identical, use of jvre with 
a participle in III, 460 (“as if he were dead already”). If the epic 
dialect was, in a measure, a foreign language already for the original 
Homerids, this was much more true for their Hellenistic successors, and 
here as well as there we have to expect all manner of mistakes in their 
handling of it (see Gnomon, XII [1936], pp. 470 ff.). 

41In order to have the particular function of the relative clause 
clearly indicated, we substituted above p’ for the impossible 3’ of LA, 
rather than accepting Merkel’s 7’ or, with SGPE, omitting the conjunc- 
tion altogether. 
42 rey to be understood with xo’py from the preceding re». 
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In the second volume of his new and fascinating study Pro- 
fessor W. W. Tarn makes a masterly defense of his views on 
Alexander the Great.t_ Those views are too well known to be 
recapitulated here. What is new is a sustained attack on one of 
the most heavily fortified posts of Hellenistic literary criticism, 
the “ vulgate ” theory. No longer will Tarn accept the explana- 
tion adumbrated by Karl Miiller,? systematically expounded by 
Eduard Schwartz,* and vigorously supported by Felix Jacoby * 
that the accounts of Q. Curtius Rufus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
Justin (Trogus Pompeius) owe their resemblances to the use 
of Clitarchus as a common source. The new interpretation 
leans heavily on the “ mercenary source,” introduces the “ poet- 
asters,” greatly elevates the importance of Aristobulus, and comes 
very near reducing Clitarchus to a cipher. Under these circum- 
stances it will be useful to re-examine the evidence on Clitarchus 
as to when he wrote, what he wrote about, what his intellectual 
interests were, and especially what his conception was of 
Alexander. 

The most important assertion about any writer in the period 
is that he did or did not take part in Alexander’s expedition. 
The wretched state of our evidence on Clitarchus is illustrated 
by the fact that we have only one ambiguous sentence in a Greek 
historian of the late first century B.C. that is in any way 
specific. Diodorus Siculus (II, 7%, 3) writes: ... ds dy 
Krnoias 6 Kvidios’ ws KXeitapyxos Kai tov vorepov per’ 
SiaBavrwv eis THv twes dvéypayav ... A literal interpreta- 
tion would make Diodorus say that both Ctesias and Clitarchus 


1W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II: Sources and Studies (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1948). 

2See Karl Miiller (Carolus Mullerus), Scriptores Rerum Alexandri 
Magni (Paris, 1846), p. 75, where he says: “... si fragmenta nostra 
comparaveris cum iis, quae de iisdem rebus produnt Trogus Pompeius 
et Diodorus et Curtius, vix ulla esse potest dubitatio, quin Clitarchum 
in plurimis ducem habuerint.” 

8 See his articles in R.-H., entitled “ Aristobulos” (14); “ Curtius” 
(31); “ Diodoros” (38). 

+See especially his “ Kleitarchos” (2) in R.-H. 

5 Tarn, Alex., II, pp. 86-87; 132. 
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wrote before the time of Alexander. This is absurd, and dorepov 
obviously distinguishes Ctesias from all the others. But we 
should not interpret torepov loosely and then insist on a strict 
interpretation of the rest of the sentence as evidence that 
Diodorus consciously separated Clitarchus from those who ac- 
companied Alexander. Diodorus is not so nice in his distinc- 
tions.° However, in the absence of any statement that he did 
accompany Alexander, we shall probably be safe in assuming 
that he did not.”. We also lack satisfactory evidence as to where 
and when Clitarchus was born, or where he grew up. Pliny does 
tell us that Dinon was the father of “the famous writer 
Clitarchus,” * and it is reasonable to suppose this is the Dinon 
so highly praised by Cornelius Nepos for his history of Persia.® 
Miiller thought it probable that Dinon lived in Egypt, but the 
evidence is very inconclusive.*® Clitarchus did live in Egypt, as 
his partiality for Ptolemy clearly indicates.1* The family prob- 
ably remained there, for Polybius mentions a “ Dino son of 
Dino” who was put to death by the execrable Agathocles in 
connection with the murder of Arsinoe.*? But a fact of greater 
significance deserves more than casual notice. Diogenes Laer- 
tius tells us, on the authority of Philip the Megarian, that 
Clitarchus abandoned Aristotle the Cyrenaic to study under 


*Cf. Helmut Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 
Grundlage, II (Munich, 1926), p. 422; Felix Jacoby, Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker (henceforth simply F.G.H.), IID (Berlin, 
1930), p. 485, lines 21 ff. 

7 Anyone who accompanied Alexander was given something to do. 
Had Clitarchus been one of these he would certainly have mentioned, 
probably exaggerated, his services, and that is the kind of statement 
most apt to be remembered. 

8N.H., X, 136. 

®Nepos, Conon, 5: ... Dinon historicus, cui nos plurimum de Per- 
sicis rebus credimus .... 

10 This is an inference from a fragment of Dinon preserved by Athe- 
naeus. See Miiller, Script. Alex. M., p. 74. 

11 See Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24 (fragments of Clitarchus and other 
historians of the period will be found in F.G.H., IIB, and will be 
referred to by the historian’s name, the number Jacoby gives him, and 
the number of the fragment). 

12 See Polybius, XV, 26a. This is of course guesswork based on the 
unusual name of Dinon. 
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Stilpo.** Aristotle is no help,‘* but Stilpo is a well-known 
philosopher whose views should be kept in mind as we study the 
fragments of Clitarchus. 

Stilpo seems to have been one of those free spirits who cannot 
be dismissed simply as the representative of a school. The 
Megarian school itself, to which he belonged, was a hybrid, 
produced by grafting Socratic ideas on an Eleatic trunk. 
Stilpo excelled in the eristics for which the Megarians were 
famous. As the guest of Ptolemy Soter he disputed with 
Diodorus Cronus, whom Sextus Empiricus calls d:aAexrixwratos,'® 
and got the better of him so conclusively that Cronus is said 
to have died of chagrin.**’ His reputation was already high in 
307, and Demetrius Poliorcetes treated him with great respect.'® 
But Stilpo was no simon pure Megarian. He had come under 
the influence of Diogenes the Cynic, and attempted to fuse 
Megarian dialectic with the Cynic way of life.*° He must have 
acquired the Cynic zappnoia. When Demetrius withdrew from 
Megara he said: “Oh, Stilpo! I am leaving the city free.” 
“Right you are,” replied Stilpo, “for you have not left us a 
single slave!” ?° Stilpo held the Megarian belief in the oneness 
of the good and the non-existence of anything except the good, 
but he used this concept to bolster up the ethical ideal of 
ddOea,?* dear to the Cynics, He also adopted a critical attitude 
towards popular religion, but this did not prevent him from 
serving at one time as priest of Poseidon.*? Ptolemy regarded 


18 Diogenes Laertius, II, 113. Cf. F.G.H., IID, p. 485, lines 18 ff. 
For the state of our ignorance about Philip the Megarian see Franz 
Susemihl, Geschichte der ariechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 
II (Leipzig, 1892), p. 400, n. 314. 

14Qn Aristotle see Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 4th 
ed., Part II, 1 (Leipzig, 1889), p. 343, especially note 2. 

15 Tbid., pp. 244-246. 

16 Tbid., p. 247 and note 7; Sextus, Math., I, 310. 

17 See Diogenes Laertius, II, 111; Pliny, N. H., VII, 180. 

18 See Plutarch, Demet., 9. Other references in Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., 
p. 274, n. 1. 

19 Thid., p. 249. 

20 Plutarch, Demet., 9. 

91 Cf, Donald R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism from Diogenes to the 
6th Century A. D. (London, 1937), p. 96; Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., p. 273. 

22 See Plutarch, De profectibus in virtute, 12; also Zeller, Philos. d. 
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him so highly that he tried to persuade him to come to Egypt.” 
Above all he preached self-mastery (éyxpdarea), a virtue which 
he also practised.2* We would like to know more about Stilpo’s 
philosophic ideas, but the details were soon lost sight of with the 
rise of the Stoics. Zeno studied under Stilpo, but was more 
influenced by Crates, who stood closer to Diogenes than his more 
intellectual rival. Nevertheless, a modern historian of the 
Cynics believes Stilpo did have some influence on Menedemus of 
Eretria.”> Like Menedemus Stilpo was a friend of kings. It 
may not be too fanciful to see in his relations with Ptolemy 
Soter one of the ties that later connected Clitarchus with Egypt. 
When Clitarchus studied under him it is impossible to say with 
any degree of certainty. Zeller makes a cautious statement that 
Stilpo probably began to teach shortly after Theophrastus 
became head of the Lyceum *° (i.e. in 322). This would make 
it impossible for Clitarchus to have heard him until after Alex- 
ander’s death, and since Stilpo lived on to an advanced age *” 
we are free to assume any date late in the fourth century that 
best fits our other information about Clitarchus. 

With this sketchy indication of Clitarchus’ dates we turn now 
to the evidence that has been used to set up the terminus post 
quem and the terminus ante quem for the appearance of his book 
on Alexander. It may be well to note at the outset that so far 
as we know this was Clitarchus’ only literary effort, though it is 
possible that a collection of apophthegms appeared separately.*® 
According to Miiller, Berve, Jacoby, and Susemihl Clitarchus 
must have published his work before Ptolemy.?® Otherwise he 
would never have said Ptolemy saved Alexander’s life in the 
Malli city, when Ptolemy himself wrote that he was somewhere 


23 Dudley, Hist. Cyn., p. 96; Diogenes Laertius, IT, 115. 

24 Dudley, Hist. Cyn., p. 96; Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., p. 248, n. 2. 

25 Dudley, Hist. Cyn., p. 96. On Menedemus and his circle see Tarn 
in Camb. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), pp. 94 f. 

26 Philos. d. Gr., p. 248, n. 2. The evidence is based on his known 
pupils. 

*7 Diogenes Laertius, II, 120. Hermippus says he drank wine to 
hasten his death. 

28 Discussed by Jacoby, F. G. H., IID, pp. 497 f. 

2° Miiller, Script. Alex. M., p. 75; Berve, Alexanderreich, II, p. 423; 
Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos” (2), R.-E., XI, col. 626; Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. 
Iit., I, p. 537. 
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else at the time.*® Susemihl, however, has some doubts of this 
and falls back on the appearance of Patrocles’ work as an abso- 
lute lower limit.** Tarn sweeps both of these guide posts aside, 
asserting that Clitarchus can be shown to have written after 
Patrocles, and then going on to argue independently that the 
statement about Ptolemy’s saving Alexander must have been 
written after Ptolemy’s death.*? His discussion of the whole 
question of the Caspian and the Aral as they appeared to Hero- 
dotus and to Aristotle, and of Alexander’s z0@os to learn more 
about them is illuminating. One readily sees that the Caspian 
ranks with the source of the Nile as a region that continued to 
pique the curiosity of ancient geographers, and that as with the 
Nile many alternative theories were propounded before Patrocles’ 
classic error in believing the Caspian to be connected with the 
outer ocean was canonized by Eratosthenes.** The suggested 
exchange of names between the Caspian and the Aral also gives 
a plausible explanation for the confusion in post-Eratosthenian 
geographers like Strabo, who misunderstood their sources and 
therefore attacked earlier writers for distorting geography to 
flatter Alexander.** But how does this prove that Clitarchus 
wrote after Patrocles? There is only one statement from Cli- 
tarchus that can be made to have any bearing on the matter. 
Pliny, in speaking of the Caspian, says: non minus hoc esse quam 
Pontum Euzinum, Clitarchus putat.*® Patrocles also decided 
that the Caspian was about the same size (i.e. length) as the 


80 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24 from Curtius, IX, 5, 21. 

31 Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, p. 537. 

82 See his Alewx., II, pp. 16-19 (on the Patrocles argument) ; 26-28 (on 
the Ptolemy argument). Tarn shows that the wording of Curtius Rufus 
cannot be made to mean that Ptolemy contradicted Clitarchus. It 
merely means that Ptolemy said one thing, Clitarchus another, without 
indicating which work appeared first. 

88 Tbid., pp. 5 ff. For Alexander’s see Arrian’s Anabasis, VII, 
16, 1. Tarn examines Greek sources on the area in chronological order. 
They include Herodotus (I, 203); Aristotle (Meteorologica, II, 1, 10); 
Alexander’s Gazetteer (Diodorus, XVIII, 5, 2-6, 4); and Polyclitus 
(Polyclitus, 128, fr. 7). Apparently Aristotle distinguished between 
the Aral and the Caspian, calling the Aral “ Caspian” and the Caspian 
“Hyrcanian.” Later this two-lakes theory disappeared leaving only the 
Hyrcanian-Caspian. Knowledge of the Aral was lost. 

84 See Strabo, XI, 7, 4. 

85 Pliny, V.H., VI, 36 (Clitarchus, 137, fr. 12). 
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Black Sea.*° With reference to this passage Tarn remarks: ** 
“No one at all, since any Greek first saw the Hyrcanian Sea, 
could have made a guess, let alone a very good guess, at its size 
before Patrocles . . . Clitarchus then, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, is quoting Patrocles. And this also happens to be com- 
mon sense; for the expert does not take his facts from the 
romantic writer, but vice versa.” But this is reading altogether 
too much into the passage. A writer, particularly a “ romantic ” 
writer, will not wait for the expert. Onesicritus does not hesi- 
tate to estimate the size of Taprobane, though neither he nor any 
other Greek had even been to Ceylon; ** even the writer whom 
Tarn identifies with Aristobulus speaks of the numerous cities 
between the Hypanis and the Hydaspes, “none smaller than 
Meropid Cos.” *® Yet he could have had no accurate information 
on the population of any of them. It was natural for writers to 
compare the unfamiliar with the well-known, and also to exag- 
gerate the size and importance of the new region. Onesicritus 
equates the Indus delta with that of the Nile, for which Strabo 
later rebukes him.*° Some popular writer is sure to have sug- 
gested that the Caspian (Hyrcanian Sea) was about the size of 
the Euxine, and either Onesicritus or Polyclitus may have done 
so before Clitarchus wrote.*t The only surprise here is that 
when Patrocles made his voyage he came to the same conclusion, 
which happened to be close to the facts. It must have been one 
of the possibilities in his mind before he set out, like his er- 
roneous view of the Caspian as a part of the outer ocean.*” The 
only other reference in Clitarchus’ fragments concerns the 


36 See Strabo, XI, 7, 1. 

Tarn, Aleg., II, p. 18. 

88 For his estimate, corrupt as it stands (“5,000 stades”’) see Strabo, 
XV, 1, 15 (Onesicritus, 134, fr. 12). 

8° Strabo, XV, 1, 33. Pliny echoes this but merely says Cos, not 
Meropid Cos. See Tarn, Alew., II, p. 32, n. 3. 

40 Strabo, XV, 1, 33 (Onesicritus, 134, fr. 26). 

41On Polyclitus see F.G.H., IID, p. 440; Tarn, Alew., II, p. 8. It 
is agreed that he accompanied Alexander, wrote before Patrocles, and 
was probably one of Clitarchus’ sources. Onesicritus also wrote before 
Clitarchus, who made use of him. He was particularly interested in 
Hyrcania. See Truesdell S. Brown, Onesicritus, A Study in Hellenistic 
Historiography (Univ. of California Press, 1949), pp. 6f., 89-92. 
42 See Strabo, XI, 6, 1. 
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isthmus between the Black Sea and the Caspian, which is said 
to be so narrow that it might be flooded from either side.** This 
statement suggests Polyclitus rather than Patrocles.** Thus 
Tarn’s elaborate attempt to show that Clitarchus must have used 
Patrocles and therefore wrote later is no more conclusive than 
the earlier attempt to show that he could not have used Patro- 
cles and therefore wrote earlier.** As in the debate over the Nile 
all sorts of views were held prior to actual exploration, including 
the views later regarded as established by scientific observation.*® 
It is unsafe to argue in this way about the Greeks. One 
remembers that Democritus’ explanation of the Milky Way 
preceded the invention of telescopes. 

There remains the other guide post. Does Clitarchus’ asser- 
tion that Ptolemy helped save Alexander’s life from the Malli 
prove that he wrote before his royal patron? ** ‘Tarn says that 
after Ptolemy’s death flattering remarks about him might have 
been made with the full approval of Philadelphus on the ground 
that Ptolemy I had been too modest about his own achieve- 
ments.*® Such a fabrication would also, of course, fit in very 
well with the soubriquet of Swryp. One must grant this possi- 
bility. It is every bit as plausible as the older view, but like 
the older view it proves nothing about the date of composition, 
except to make it unlikely that Clitarchus wrote between the 
appearance of Ptolemy’s book and Ptolemy’s death.*® It does 


43 See Strabo, XI, 1, 5 (Clitarchus, 137, fr. 13). 

44 Cf. Clitarchus, 137, fr. 13 with Polyclitus, 128, fr. 7. For Jacoby’s 
comment see F. G. H., II D, p. 441, lines 15 ff.; for Tarn’s analysis see 
his Alex., II, pp. 7-10. Apparently Polyclitus was misled by the two 
Tanais rivers (Don and Jaxartes) into connecting the Aral Sea with 
the Sea of Azov! 

45 For a cautious statement of this view see Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” 
(2), R.-E., XI, col. 628. See also Susemihl, Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, p. 657, 
n. 67b. 

46 See Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” (2), R.-H., XI, cols. 627 f. On the Nile 
question see T. S. Brown, “ Callisthenes and Alexander” (A.J. P., LXX 
[1949]), pp. 229-31. 

47 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24. 

48 Tarn, Alew., II, p. 28. 

4° The older objections to Clitarchus’ contradicting Ptolemy during 
his lifetime remain valid. Ptolemy must have written late in life, but 
attempts to fix his date have largely been based on the now exploded 
argument that he followed Clitarchus. The fact that Arrian (Anab., 
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serve as a warning that we should not regard Clitarchus as in 
any sense an official propagandizer for Ptolemy as Callisthenes 
had once been for Alexander.°®° He probably wrote his work 
without supervision in the hope that it might commend him to 
the ruling house. 

There is only one method left for determining the approxi- 
mate date of Clitarchus, and that is to compare his fragments 
with those of other writers for evidence of borrowing. This is 
not altogether satisfactory, because fragments seldom do justice 
to the original. Greater detail, let us say, in a fragment of 
Aristobulus than in one of Clitarchus on the same subject may 
not represent greater detail in the original but merely a fuller 
abridgment. Sometimes a fragment is preserved by a writer 
who no longer clearly understands the manuscript he is sum- 
marizing.* Too often earlier authors are cited out of context 
to show the absurdity of their statements and, by implication, 
the superiority of the present writer.°? The use of fragments 
for establishing relative chronology is made even more difficult 
by the practice of ancient authors of bringing out their works in 
installments.°* It does not help us to know that Clitarchus 
borrowed from Timaeus unless we also know when the install- 


pro. 2) says Ptolemy wrote as a king would indicate a date between 
305 (see Camb. Anc. Hist., VI, p. 499) and his death in 283. Susemihl’s 
suggestion that he wrote during the more peaceful period following 
Ipsus (301 B.C.) is reasonable (Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, p. 5389). Jacoby is 
inclined to link Clitarchus’ Malli story with Ptolemy’s name of Zwrnp 
(F.G.H., IID, p. 494, line 40). Ptolemy was honored as a “ saviour 
god” by the Rhodians after Demetrius left (Camb. Anc. Hist., VI, 
p. 500). 

5°On Callisthenes’ position see Brown, “Call. and Alex.” (A.J. P., 
LXX [1949]), pp. 232-234. 

51 A good example is Megasthenes, who inferred that there were no 
slaves in India on the basis of Onesicritus’ remarks about the idealized 
Land of Musicanus. See Brown, Onesicritus, p. 156, n. 41. 

52 This tradition goes back at least to Herodotus’ references to 
Hecataeus, to whom he owed so much. 

53 This was clearly done in the case of Callisthenes, whose execution 
prevented his work from being completed. We are told that Onesicritus 
read his fourth book (i.e. of his work on Alexander) to Lysimachus 
(Plutarch, Alex., 46). Later it became common to write separate 
prefaces to different parts of a work as it appeared. The wide use of 
papyrus rolls in the Hellenistic period must have made it convenient to 


publish in installments. 
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ment used by Clitarchus appeared. It might have been any time 
between 312 and the Olympiad of 264-260! ** 

In his discussion of the fragments Tarn is particularly inter- 
ested in proving that Clitarchus made use of Aristobulus. His 
argument, however, is based on the supposition that Clitarchus 
used Patrocles. He reverses the older triad of Clitarchus- 
Ptolemy-Aristobulus in favor of the sequence Aristobulus- 
Ptolemy-Clitarchus.** If our analysis has been accurate neither 
arrangement can be followed with confidence. Yet we are 
desperately in need of some such listing that can be depended 
upon. No one has presented satisfactory evidence to show 
whether Ptolemy preceded or followed Aristobulus, and without 
further discoveries no one is likely to do so.°*° But if anything 
can be regarded as fixed in this welter of uncertainties it is the 
relationship of Onesicritus’ work to that of Nearchus. The 
inference is clear and the probability overwhelming that Near- 
chus wrote later than Onesicritus and that he wrote to refute 
him.®” It is only less certain that Clitarchus made use of 
Onesicritus and Nearchus.°® With some confidence then we may 
rely on the order Onesicritus-Nearchus-Clitarchus as established. 
Onesicritus, like Clitarchus’ teacher Stilpo, had been influenced 
by the Cynic Diogenes.*®® Clitarchus would naturally have been 
attracted by a Cynic interpretation of Alexander.®° It is all the 
more necessary to insist on this point because of Tarn’s some- 
what cavalier treatment of Onesicritus. This follows from his 


54 Following Tarn’s dates for the stay of Timaeus in Athens (Alez., 
II, p. 20). The problems of dating Timaeus are discussed in detail by 
Susemihl (Gesch. d. gr. Lit., I, especially pp. 565-570). 

55 Tarn, Alew., II, p. 43. 

56 Schwartz tried to show that Aristobulus used Ptolemy (“ Aristo- 
bulos ” [14], R.-E., II, cols. 914 ff.). Jacoby first accepted this, though 
with reservations (“ Kleitarchos” [2], ibid., XI, col. 626), but later 
preferred to put Aristobulus earlier than Ptolemy (F.G.H., IID, p. 
499, lines 11-14). Tarn feels certain that Aristobulus did not know 
Ptolemy’s book (Alex., II, p. 38). But that does not prove priority. 
He says himself that they “moved in different spheres and got their 
information in different ways.” 

57 Discussed in Brown, Onesicritus, pp. 6-12. 

58 Ibid. 

5° See Onesicritus, 134, fr. 17a (Strabo, XV, 1, 65) ; fr. 17b (Plutarch, 
Alex., 65). On Stilpo see Zeller, Philos. d. Gr., II, 1, p. 249. 

6° On this Cynic coloring see Brown, Onesicritus, especially pp. 48 f. 
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view that Alexander was an original thinker along social lines 
whose ideas were in no way influenced by the Cynics.** The 
existence of fragments of Onesicritus, an avowed disciple of 
Diogenes, in which Cynic ideals are attributed to Alexander has 
naturally been inconvenient.®* However, Tarn has added some- 
thing to his earlier remarks about Onesicritus. He says: ® 
“Indeed it is improbable that Onesicritus ever wrote a con- 
secutive account of Alexander’s progress and acta at all; his book 
was not a history but a sort of romance, an imitation of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia, a fact which too many modern writers, 
including Schwartz himself with his praise of Onesicritus as 
‘colourful, have overlooked.” This is rather unfair. Even a 
romance depends upon a plot, and a romance about Alexander 
was bound to follow some sort of chronological order. Onesi- 
critus’ book must have followed some such pattern, as did the 
Cyropaedia and, what is perhaps more relevant, the Agesilaus. 
Had his work not been taken seriously by contemporaries 
Nearchus would never have had to answer it. 

We are ready now to return to the argument that Clitarchus 
made use of Aristobulus. Tarn gives a detailed analysis of 
Strabo’s account of Alexander’s expedition across India,® argu- 
ing that the thread of the narrative comes from Aristobulus, 
although it contains a large number of insertions from other 
writers.°® His comments are all the more convincing because he 
handsomely accepts Jacoby’s attribution of an important passage 
to Onesicritus which Miiller had assigned to Aristobulus.® 
Having argued that Aristobulus is Strabo’s main source Tarn 


*1 Tarn reiterates this in his latest work (Alew., II, especially pp. 402- 
409). The argument that Diogenes’ “cosmopolitanism” meant not 
world citizenship but no citizenship at all is perfectly valid. What 
counts is the interpretation of Onesicritus, who made an illogical combi- 
nation of two incompatible ideals and produced Alexander the Civilizer. 
The extent to which this was his idea or the idea of Alexander can no 
longer be known. 

62 See especially Onesicritus, 134, fr. 17a; fr. 17b. 

* Tarn, Alew., II, p. 35. 

** Discussed at length in Brown, Onesicritus, especially pp. 15-20. 

Tarn, Alew., II, pp. 32-36. 

Ibid. 

°7 Tbid., p. 33; Onesicritus, 134, fr. 22 (cf. Miiller’s Script. Alex. M., 
p. 104, Aristobulus, fr. 30). Unfortunately this was missed in the Loeb 
edition of Strabo. 
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goes on to say that the account of the apes in Strabo must come 
from Aristobulus, and that Aelian’s description of the apes, 
based on Clitarchus, is related to it.°° So far we are on firm 
ground. It is also evident that both Strabo and Aelian have 
combined accounts of the baboons who terrified Alexander’s 
army with the imitative monkeys.®® But we still do not know 
that Clitarchus was using Aristobulus. The fact that Strabo’s 
version makes better sense than that of Aelian does not prove 
Aristobulus’ account was further corrupted by Clitarchus. 
Aelian was quite capable of making his own mistakes. But Tarn 
is surely right when he insists that no two authors independently 
would have mixed up the monkeys with the baboons.”° This 
might have happened if Aristobulus made the original error and 
then Clitarchus used Aristobulus. It might equally well have 
happened if Aristobulus used Clitarchus. But there is still 
another possibility. Both Clitarchus and Aristobulus may have 
been influenced by Onesicritus. We know that Onesicritus wrote 
in great detail about India*™* and that he delighted in the 
strange plants and animals and people he saw there.** As the 
pilot of Alexander’s ship he would have had an interest in the 
shipbuilding operations on the Hydaspes where the tree monkeys 
appeared, and we know that he visited the country around Taxila 
where presumably the Macedonians encountered the baboons 
drawn up like an army.”* The writer who alone saw hippo- 
potami in India,” and who started that persistent rumor about 
the superior size and strength of the Indian elephant as com- 
pared with the African elephant * was just the man to combine 
the tree monkey with the baboon! It is unlikely that anyone 


°8 Tarn, Alex., II, pp. 30-31. 

6° Tbid., p. 31. 

7° Tbid., p. 30. 

71 Of 38 fragments 21 are on India, including the most detailed ones, 
and those preserved by more than one writer. 

72 See especially Onesicritus, 134, frs. 17, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

78 The fact that Taxiles was present to reassure the Macedonians 
suggests where they were when they saw the baboons (Strabo, XV, 1, 
29). It was near Taxila that Onesicritus visited the naked philosophers 
(ibid., 1, 63. This whole section of Strabo is related to Taxila, see 
1, 62). 

74 Onesicritus, 134, fr. 7 (Strabo, XV, 1, 13; repeated in 1, 45). 

75 Ibid., fr. 14 (Strabo, XV, 1, 43). Cf. fr. 13 (Pliny, NV. H., VI, 81). 
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with such a flair for the picturesque would have left the Indian 
monkeys out of his account altogether. 

Pseudo-Lucian tells us that Aristobulus began his history in 
his eighty-fourth year.”® Despite Tarn’s ingenious suggestions 
the chances are that Aristobulus was somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of forty years in age when Alexander died, and that he 
began writing about 280 B.C. A few years either way make no 
difference so far as his possible use of Onesicritus is concerned,”® 
and we know from other fragments that Aristobulus went out 
of his way to correct earlier writers.7® Certain passages in 
Onesicritus no doubt annoyed him as they had Nearchus, but 
that does not mean he would have disdained to make use of 
them. Nothing is commoner than for an ancient author to 
denounce while he appropriates, 

Diodorus has a passage on monkeys which resembles Clitarchus 
fragment in Aelian.*° Both writers mention mirrors and snares. 
In Aelian apparently the hunters looked into the mirrors in 
plain view of the monkeys. When they left the monkeys came 
down out of the trees, gazed fixedly into the mirrors and became 
dazzled by the reflected sunlight; then the hunters returned and 
captured them.** Not a very promising way of hunting, but 
at least one that played up to the animal’s imitative propensities. 
Diodorus missed the point. His mirrors are somehow attached 
to snares, while in Aelian the snares are fastened inside lead 
shoes, also left behind by the hunters. Strabo (i. e. Aristobulus) 
says nothing about snares or about mirrors. His hunters leave 


> 


76 Pseudo-Lucian, Macrobii, 22. Tarn distrusts this writer (Alez., 
II, p. 42), but in this instance he is supposedly quoting Aristobulus’ 
own words. 

77 Tarn, Aleg., II, p. 42. 

78 Lysimachus, under whom Onesicritus is said to have brought out 
the fourth book of his work, died in battle in 281. Other indications 
point to a date much earlier than 281 for the appearance of Onesicritus’ 
work. 

7° Best shown perhaps by the passages on India in Strabo where 
Aristobulus and other writers are cited as in disagreement. Cf. Aristo- 
bulus, 139, fr. 35 with Onesicritus, 134, fr. 22 and with Nearchus, 133, 
fr. 18. He is clearly denying someone’s account that Alexander was a 
tippler in fr. 62. See also his explanation of Alexander’s final drinking 
bout in fr. 59 (discussed by Tarn, Alew., II, p. 41). 

5° Diodorus, XVII, 90, 2-3. 

81 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 19 (Aelian, NV. A., XVII, 25). 
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sacks stuffed with bird lime which the monkeys put on their 
feet and thus became trapped.*? Tarn thinks that the snares 
come from some other account of hunting the monkey, in which 
imitation plays no part.*? The obvious candidate is Nearchus, 
We know that he wrote on the subject, and Nearchus was of a 
more practical and less fanciful bent than Onesicritus.** The 
matter-of-fact Cretan would have preferred to catch his monkeys 
by direct methods rather than by employing psychology. Inci- 
dentally this fits in well with the view that Clitarchus read both 
Nearchus and Onesicritus.*° 

On the basis of what has been said we cannot accept as proven 
that Clitarchus used Aristobulus or that he wrote later than 
Aristobulus. We simply do not know. But we have gained a 
new respect for Aristobulus as a source. His fragments deserve 
careful study and reappraisal in the light of Tarn’s brilliant but 
sketchy indications.*® Returning to Clitarchus, we have now to 
consider the general characteristics of his history as shown by 
the fragments.*” We may begin with those passages that illus- 
trate Quintilian’s double-edged remark: ®* Clitarchi probatur 
ingenium, fides infamatur. 

Nothing was too insignificant to interest Clitarchus provided 
something entertaining could be said about it. As Tarn says,*? 
he creates a special atmosphere even in describing the common 
wasp by saying it was like a bee,*° and an Indian plant by saying 
it was like ivy.* In this way the reader comes to feel that there 
is something subtly different about this particular bee or ivy. 
Later critics found Clitarchus a trifle precious. He is accused 


82 Strabo, XV, 1, 29. 

83 Tarn, Alew., II, p. 31. 

84 See ibid., p. 34, n. 3. See Nearchus, 133, fr. 9 for the “ pretty” 
monkeys. Nearchus’ practical bent is shown in fr. 11; his interest in 
hunting in fr. 22. 

85 The plural used throughout in Curtius (X, 1, 10) shows that 
both Nearchus and Onesicritus were used by his source, presumably 
Clitarchus. 

86 See Tarn, Alew., II, especially pp. 38-42. 

87 For one view see ibid., pp. 43-55. 

88 Quintilian, Inst. Or., X, 1, 74. 

8° Alex., II, p. 89. 

®° Clitarchus, 137, fr. 14. 

Tbid., fr. 17. 
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of describing a bee in language appropriate for the Erymanthian 
boar.°? One is irresistibly reminded of Goldsmith’s remark that 
Dr. Johnson made his goldfish talk like whales. The India he 
probably never saw had a fascination for Clitarchus in his pur- 
suit of the unusual. Reptiles interested him for their size; 
others for their appearance. His description of the deadly little 
snakes familiar to readers of Nearchus** must have given 
pleasure. Aelian writes: ®* “ He (i.e. Clitarchus) relates that 
there is another kind of snake different in appearance from the 
rest, for it is much shorter and is seen in various colors, as 
though painted. For some have copper-colored bands extending 
from head to tail, some are like silver, others red, and some even 
a shiny gold. He says they are able to bite and cause instant 
death.” But Clitarchus had a particularly warm place in his 
heart for birds. Strabo, who as Tarn somewhat unkindly 
remarks * classes Clitarchus among the “ liars,” unbends suffi- 
ciently to cite his description of an Indian funeral procession 
in which four-wheeled wagons carried whole trees in whose 
branches birds of gay plumage sang sweetly. For the details 
Strabo refers us to the original.®°* Fortunately Aelian has 
kept a part of Clitarchus’ description: % q 


There is an Indian bird called the catreus which Clitarchus says 
has remarkable natural beauty. Its size is close to that of the 
peahen (taos), and the tips of its wings are like emerald. When 
it looks away you do not see the kind of eyes it has, but if it looks 
right at you, you will say the eye is vermillion except for the 
pupil, and the pupil is apple-colored,®* and it has a piercing 
glance. Now a certain part of the eye in all other birds is white, 
but this part is yellow in the catreus. The crest feathers are 
silver, and there are flecks of saffron scattered here and there. 
Its feet are very red. It has a pleasing voice, clear as a night- 


®. Demetrius, De eloc., 304 (F.G.H., IIB, p. 742, lines 23-27). On 
use of word KaAe:rapyixds as a synonym for dmepBodktxds see Miiller, 
Script. Alex. M., p. 76; p. 78, fr. 8. 

®3 See Nearchus, 133, fr. 10b. 

*4 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 18 (Aelian, N.A., XVII, 2). 

°> Tarn, Alew., II, p. 15. 

*6 Strabo, XV, 1, 69 (Clitarchus, 137, fr. 20). 

®7 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 21 (Aelian, NV. A., XVII, 23). 

*8So many different fruits might be called wqdov, from the common 
apple to the quince, apricot, or orange, that it is hard to tell what 
color Thy mapeixacra: implies. 
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ingale. Indians get their food from these birds . . . even those 
who watch can feast their eyes. For they can see birds as red 
as the purest flame. These birds fly in such great numbers as 
to seem like a cloud. There are also other birds which are not 
easy to describe, whose melodious sweet song can only be roughly 
hinted at, veritable sirens or something like it. 


The circumstantial details should not mislead us. Clitarchus 
merely writes like an eyewitness, just as Herodotus wrote of the 
winged serpents *° or Iambulus of the remarkable turtles on 
Islands of the Sun.’ His reference to the sirens reminds us 
that his father Dinon thought they might be found in India.*” 
Clitarchus also described the orion, an amorous bird whose 
points of difference from the phoenix are carefully noted.1°* We 
see now how appropriate it is that Clitarchus should have been 
consulted by the scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds.'% 

Clitarchus neglected none of the conventional marvels of 
India and the east generally, He has an island so wealthy that 
horses are sold for a talent, and another with a sacred forest 
whose trees “distilled a marvellously pleasant odor.” *°* The 
gymnosophists are not forgotten,’ nor are the long-lived 
Indians. It is typical of Clitarchus, however, that he has a 
special name for He also includes magic mines?” 
and something about Sardanapalus.*°* Verisimilitude seems to 
be his chief aim as a historian. It is tempting to think that the 
taste for sensational history ran in the family, and that when 


*° See Herodotus, II, 75. 

100 See Diodorus, II, 58. 

101 For Dinon see Pliny, NV. H., X, 136. 

102 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 22. The sirens are also mentioned again. 

108 He cited Clitarchus on the tiara, probably used him on other 
points. See Clitarchus, 137, fr. 5. 

104 Thid., fr. 29. 

105 Tbid., fr. 6. 


106 Thid., fr. 23. 
107 Thid., fr. 28. Cf. Strabo, XV, 1, 30, where we hear of a mountain 


containing enough salt for all of India. This may come from Onesi- 


critus. It differs from Clitarchus’ account in lacking any idea of magic. 


Clitarchus’ excavations are miraculously renewed. 
108 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 2. Sardanapalus was commonly treated by 


the Alexander historians, and earlier by Ctesias. 
p. 486, lines 26 ff. 


See F.G.H., IID, 
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Clitarchus tells us Themistocles died of drinking bull’s blood he 
was drawing on his father Dinon.° 

Clitarchus also follows in the old tradition of Hecataeus and 
Herodotus in describing the strange customs of distant peoples. 
But he showed little discrimination. We find one fragment on 
the Ichthyophagi and evidently based on Nearchus,’%® while 
another speaks of the gruesome punishment of a man for infi- 
delity. Jacoby suggests this may have been a part of Clitarchus’ 
account of the Amazons."** Perhaps the influence of Stilpo may 
explain Clitarchus’ interest in strange cult practices. One frag- 
ment, tantalizing in its present state, has been connected with 
the worship of Adonis in Byblos.*** Another, on Cronus (Mel- 
kart?), is much better preserved.*** It was probably used by 
Clitarchus to create an atmosphere of horror in connection with 
the siege of Tyre.*** No doubt Clitarchus preached a moral on 
child sacrifice, but it is evident that he took an unwholesome 
interest in the details. The passage may be quoted for its value 
in characterizing Clitarchus, and also for the influence it had 


on later writers: 15 


Whenever they (i.e. the Phoenicians) are striving for some 
great good fortune, they vow one of their children, and promise 
that if they obtain their wish they will sacrifice him to the god. 
There is a bronze Cronus erected by them with palms out- 
stretched over a bronze fire-box, and this burns the child. When 
the flames from the fire-box approach the body, the limbs are 
drawn up and the mouth appears to gape as though laughing, 
until the body contracts and rolls into the fire-box, 


With Clitarchus’ allusions to the Amazon Queen, to Dionysus, 


109 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 34. However it is worth noting that Cornelius 
Nepos, who speaks so highly of Dinon (Conon, 5), chooses to follow 
Thucydidés on Themistocles’ death (Them., 10). A similar contrast 
between Clitarchus (Dinon?) and Nepos is shown between Clitarchus, fr. 
33 and Nepos, Them., 9. 

110 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 27. Cf. especially Arrian, Indica, 24, 9 
(Nearchus, 133, fr. 1). 

111 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 32. See F.G.H., ILD, p. 497, lines 21 ff. 

112 Tbid., fr. 3. See IID, p. 486, lines 42 ff. 

118 Tbid., fr. 9. 

114 Tbid., II D, p. 489, lines 19 ff. 

115 Tbid., fr. 9 (Schol. on Plato’s Rep. 337A). 
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and to Semiramis **® we are on the familiar ground of Greek 
legend. It was natural for a Greek to interpret Alexander for 
the Greek world in terms of these old stories. Alexander had 
gone beyond the bounds of geographical knowledge and entered 
the realm of fable. It was inevitable that there should be curi- 
osity about the Amazons,**’ and quite fitting that Alexander, like 
Theseus, should meet them. The Greek world would have been 
indignant not to find confirmation of the legends. Nearchus, 
ordinarily as reliable a historian as can be found, persuades 
himself that there are gold-digging ants; *** on another occasion 
when he goes out of his way to disprove the native story of an 
island where no one might land and live, he is taken to task for 
his bad taste by Arrian.*?® Some light is thrown on Clitarchus’ 
account of Semiramis by Nearchus’ statement that Alexander 
resolved to outdo Semiramis by taking an army through the 
Gedrosian waste.1*° The association with Dionysus did Alex- 
ander’s reputation more harm, but this association precedes 
Clitarchus’ history. It may, as Tarn believes, have started with 
one of the “ poetasters,” **1 or it may go back to Callisthenes as 
an aftermath of the Clitus affair. The anger of Dionysus was 
certainly a clever explanation of a murder following a drinking 
party.’ Clitarchus and later writers took up the Dionysus idea, 
representing Alexander as following in his footsteps across India. 
Tarn hits out at Clitarchus here for making Alexander an “ imi- 
tative” person.’*? So far as the Greek legend is concerned the 
opposite seems to have been true. Later writers describe con- 
quests by the Amazons, by Heracles, and by Dionysus in terms 
borrowed from the conquests of Alexander.*** 


116 Toid., frs. 15, 16, 17, 10. 

117 Such curiosity has not died out. See the introduction of Hans 
Klein’s Die antiken Amazonensagen in der deutschen Literatur (Leip- 
sig, 1919); Florence M. Bennet, Religious Cults Associated with the 
Amazons (Columbia Univ. Press, 1912), pp. 73 ff. 

118 Nearchus, 133, fr. 8. 

119 Arrian, Indica, 31, 9. 

120 Nearchus, 133, fr. 3a; fr. 3b. 

121 Tarn, Alez., II, pp. 49; 59-61. 

122 Brown, “ Call. and Alex.” (A.J. P., LXX [1949]), p. 239. 

123 Tarn, Alew., II, pp. 50 f. 

124 B.g. Dionysius Scytobrachion (on this writer see E. Schwartz, 
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Lastly we may consider those few fragments directly connected 
with the narrative of events. The harvest will be meager. A 
cryptic remark about 440 talents found after the destruction of 
Thebes **° makes sense only when we turn to Diodorus, where 
we learn that this was the sum realized from the sale of Thebans 
as slaves.*° Presumably Clitarchus played up the horrors of a 
siege as he had in writing of Tyre. An equally cryptic statement 
about Lacedaemonian hostages can be connected with the defeat 
of Agis.’** The famous story that the courtesan Thais was 
responsible for burning Persepolis may have been intended as a 
compliment to Ptolemy’s mistress, but it was seized on by later 
writers to discredit Alexander.’**® Clitarchus’ statement that 
some 80,000 Indians were butchered by Alexander was probably 
not offensive to the Greek colonials in Egypt and the East, but it 
does illustrate Clitarchus’ enjoyment of atrocity stories.1?° Then 
there are two statements, both untrue, that Ptolemy was present 
to save Alexander from the Malli,1*° and that the Romans sent 


“Dionysios ” [109], R.-E., V, cols. 929-932). He is preserved largely 
in Diodorus. For the Amazons see Diodorus, III, 55, 6-8; on Dionysus, 
ibid., 70, 8 ff. Especially illustrative of the imitation of Alexander is 
Dionysus’ invention of wine, because by conferring this great benefit he 
hoped to obtain divine honors. See also T. S. Brown “ Euhemerus and 
the Historians ” (Harvard Theol. Rev., 1946), pp. 267-271. 

125 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 1. 

126 Diodorus, XVII, 14 ad fin. 

127 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 4. Cf. Diodorus, XVII, 73, 5. 

128 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 11. See Arrian, Anab., III, 18, 11 for the 
official version of what happened, and with Alexander acting against 
Parmenion’s advice. Thais appears in Diodorus, XVII, 72; Curtius, V, 
7, 3ff.; Plutarch, Alew., 38. Tarn (Alew., II, pp. 47-48) accepts the 
official version as true. Berve (Alexanderreich, II, p. 175) cautions us 
against seeing calculation rather than impulse behind Alexander’s act. 

129 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 25 (Curtius, IX, 8, 15). Perhaps Clitarchus 
justified the slaughter by the fact that the Indians in this area used 
poisoned weapons (see Curtius, IX, 8, 20). Clitarchus may have picked 
up the callous attitude towards a native population characteristic of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. No criticism of Alexander need have been implied. 
Neither would the use of trickery against natives be condemned. But 
see Tarn, Alew., II, pp. 53-54. 

180 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 24. 
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envoys to Alexander.'** Finally, there is an anecdote about the 
notorious Harpalus and his mistress.1*” 

This is as far as the attested fragments take us. The question 
is whether they are sufficient to give us any insight into the 
personality of the author and his portrait of Alexander.*** The 
descriptive passages show us a writer who is entertaining but not 
conscientious. His curiosity about animals or natural phe- 
nomena is easily satisfied. He likes to startle us with attractive 
or ghoulish details, but he does not appear to have any carefully 
thought out explanations of his own such as we find in Onesi- 
critus, Nearchus, and Aristobulus.*** This might be ascribed to 
the accidents of survival were it not for the slighting remarks 
about Clitarchus in Quintilian,’* Cicero,** Curtius Rufus,'** 


181 [bid., fr. 31 (Pliny, N.#H., III, 57). The text of Pliny is variously 
read by different editors, and their different interpretations are shown 
by use of parentheses, etc. Cf. Tarn’s version (Alew., II, p. 21, n. 5); 
the Leyden ed. of 1669 (I, p. 144); Miiller, Script. Alex. M., p. 83, 
fr. 23; Teubner ed. of 1933 (Mayhoff). Tarn argues from the absence 
of any reference to a Roman embassy in the Journal used by Ptolemy 
(Arrian, Anab., VII, 15, 4-6), and from the association of stories about 
a Roman embassy with Alexander’s prediction of Roman sway by land 
and sea, that this must have happened after Cynoscephalae (Tarn, 
Alex., II, p. 24). This may be granted. But, as Berve suggests, the 
Romans may have sought to get in touch with Alexander in view of 
the Samnite war (Alexanderreich, I, p. 326), not unnatural considering 
the intervention of Alexander the Molossian in Italy. Clitarchus, know- 
ing about a Roman embassy, carelessly lumps it in with the embassies 
awaiting Alexander in Babylon. The prophecy of Alexander is quite 
distinct, an addition by a later writer who pounced on the name of 
Rome in Clitarchus. Tarn’s attempt to show that this later writer 
invented the story of the embassy out of whole cloth, using Clitarchus’ 
name, and that Pseudo-Clitarchus fooled Pliny is needlessly complicated 
(Alew., II, pp. 25f.). It seems perverse when we note that the account 
of the Roman embassy with Alexander’s prophecy in Arrian (Anab., 
VII, 15, 5 f.) does not mention Clitarchus, while Pliny who does mention 
Clitarchus, says nothing about a prophecy. Cf. Jacoby, “ Kleitarchos ” 
(2), R.-E., XI, col. 636. 

182 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 30. 

133 Tarn suggests that even when the style has been changed the 
“personality of the source may show through the style” (Alez., II, 
p- 64). 

124 See Onesicritus, 134, fr. 22 (on banyan tree, why Indians are 
black, ete.) ; Nearchus, 133, fr. 10b (on why snakes do not drive out 
people entirely) ; Aristobulus, 139, fr. 35 (on Indian rainfall). 

135 Inst. Or., X, 1, 74. 43° Cicero, Brut., 42. 187 Curtius, IX, 5, 21. 
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and Strabo.*** But as Jacoby says, this kind of criticism has 
to do with details and need not be taken too seriously.**? The 
main point is that Clitarchus was read. Strabo’s reference shows 
that.**° In all fairness, then, we must admit Clitarchus’ influ- 
ence on later accounts of Alexander. Without going into the 
details of Tarn’s argument to show that Clitarchus was only a 
minor source for Diodorus Siculus, one observation should be 
made. ‘There is no evidence at all to show that Clitarchus 
painted an unfavorable portrait of Alexander. Yet Tarn’s in- 
sistence that he did underlies his very informative analysis of 
Diodorus’ seventeenth book.**t While it may be true that there 
was no great sympathy with Alexander in the Greek world 
during his lifetime, it is surely unwise to suppose that an attack 
on Alexander would have been the way to curry favor with 
Ptolemy Soter or with his son. The city of Alexandria where 
the conqueror was buried and where he was worshipped ‘*? was 
hardly the proper setting for an attack on his memory. Such an 
interpretation would have been unlikely to commend itself to any 
Hellenistic court except that of Cassander. Hostility to Alex- 
ander was certainly fostered in the Peripatetic school in Athens 
because of the execution of Callisthenes,*** but no evidence has 
been adduced to show its transfer at this time to Alexandria. It 
may be suspected that Alexander was much more popular in 
all the colonial areas than he was in Greece. Onesicritus had 
set the example of treating Alexander as a “ philosopher in 
arms.” #4 The student of Stilpo probably sailed on a similar 


188 Strabo, XI, 1, 5; and especially XI, 5, 5 where Clitarchus is 
clearly meant. 

139 FY, G, H., IID, p. 486, lines 21-25. 

140 Strabo, XV, 1, 69 where he urges those who need more detail to 
consult Clitarchus. 

141 Tarn, Alew., II, pp. 63 ff. 

142 See U. Wilcken, “ Zur Entsteh. d. Kénig,” Siteb. Preuss. Akad., 
1938, p. 305. 

148 Proof that this came early is furnished by Theophrastus. See 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp., III, 21. 

144 See Strabo, XV, 1, 64: yap avrov év 
It is also well to remind ourselves that Alexander needed to be made 
interesting. Nothing is duller than a monotonous succession of easy 
victories. Hence the moral purpose here attributed to Alexander; hence 
also the attempt to make Darius a worthier opponent. Ultimately the 
Alexander of literature even becomes bored with himself, and sighs for 
more worlds to conquer. 
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tack, if we rightly understand the following phrase quoted by 
Stobaeus from Clitarchus:**° Kai 7a THs Suvdpews 
tmepBaive pérpa. On the basis of verbal similarity Jacoby asso- 
ciates this with a passage in Plutarch, where we read: **° Aidros 
. . . This is in the tradition of Plutarch’s earlier work and of 
Onesicritus.*** 

Although Clitarchus did not write unfavorably of Alexander 
it must be admitted that he furnished the raw material for later 
accounts of a different character. How can this be explained ? 
Onesicritus had done his best to commend Alexander to the 
Cynics, but that did not prevent later writers with the same 
philosophical views from describing Alexander as a typical 
tyrant.148 Furthermore they did so in terms made familiar by 
Onesicritus’ portrait of Alexander as an ideal king. The very 
existence of a pattern for kingship invited unfavorable compari- 
sons. Similarly Clitarchus must have interlarded his work with 
moral observations. They were probably quite conventional or 
we would know more about them. A collection of such state- 
ments has in fact come down to us, but we are not certain that 
the Clitarchus to whom they are attributed was the historian 
of Alexander, or, if he was, that the statements appeared in 
that work.'*® Nevertheless a few of them are worth quoting: 


The basis of piety is moderation (éyxpdrea). 
Desire of possessions is the beginning of greed. 
Injustice springs from avarice.’*° 


It is better to die than to corrupt the soul by licentiousness.*** 


145 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 35. 

146 Plutarch, Alew., 58; F. G. H., II D, p. 497, line 36. 

147 De Alexandri Fortuna, I. See Tarn, Alezx., II, p. 298, and note 144 
above. 

148 The fictitious account of Alexander’s meeting with Diogenes is 
known to everyone. There is an instructive fragment in Papyrus P. 
13044 of the Berlin Museum, published and edited by Ulrich Wilcken 
(“ Alexander der Grosse und die indischen Gymnosophisten,” Sitzb. 
Preuss. Akad., 1923, pp. 150-183). Here Alexander catechizes a group 
of Indian sages, and the general tone is favorable to them and critical 
of Alexander. His conduct is judged in terms of the Cynic ideal of a 
philosopher king put forward by Onesicritus. At one point the sage 
rebukes Alexander: o¥ éore (p. 161, Col. V, line 10). 

149 See Jacoby, F. G. H., II D, p. 497, lines 40 ff. 

150 Clitarchus, 137, fr. 43. 151 Tbid., fr. 45. 
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A large dowry does not mean better children.**? 
A crown does not make a wise king; mind is the ruler.*** 


Cherishing what you ought not, you will fail to cherish what 
you ought; desire (émAvpia) is insatiable, and for that 
very reason unattainable.'** 


Little imagination is required to see how statements of this 
kind, fully in accord with the views of Stilpo,°° might be 
twisted into a criticism of Alexander. The occasions when he 
lost his temper were few but memorable, and far more exciting 
to write about than the perfect self-mastery he ordinarily dis- 
played. His celebrated zé@os might easily be degraded into 
mere émOupia. 

Criticism of Alexander was effective, not because he was a 
violent man or because his conduct fell short of requirements for 
a philosophic king, but because he gave a wrench to the fixed 
mental habits of centuries, When he adopted Persian customs 
and combined elements of Greek and Persian dress, and when 
he moved in the direction of more elaborate court ceremonial 
his attitude shocked the Greek world. Innovations of this kind 
are generally more resented than outright wickedness, and Alex- 
ander offended Greek and Macedonian alike.’°* The far-reaching 
aspects of his program were abandoned when he died, and re- 
action set in. To many Greeks, especially those who remained at 
home, Alexander’s social program must have seemed fantastic. 
The obvious explanation was that the king had been corrupted 
by Oriental influences and turned into a fourth century Sar- 
danapalus. This is a long cry from Clitarchus, but it suggests 
the lines along which an unfavorable portrait of Alexander could 
be drawn from Clitarchus and other eulogistic writers; and 
the association between immorality and the adoption of Oriental 
customs is clear for anyone to read in our extant accounts.'*" 
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152 Thid., fr. 50. 153 Thid., fr. 52b. 154 Thid., fr. 40. 

155 References above, notes 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. 

156 For the Macedonian feeling about Median dress see Plutarch, 
Alew., 45. 

157 Cf, Arrian, Anab., IV, 7, 4-5; Plutarch, Alew., 45; Diodorus, XVII, 
77; Curtius, VI, 2, 1 ff.; Justin, XII, 3. 


CONVENTIONAL FORMS OF DEBATE AND THE 
MELIAN DIALOGUE. 


Eminent critics from Dionysius to the present day have been 
puzzled by the form of the Melian Dialogue in Thucydides. 
Certain conventional forms of debate and their literary parallels 
are very relevant to this question. The purpose of this article is 
to emphasize the prevalence of these conventions in intellectual 
discussion and literary composition and to consider their relation 
to Thucydidean speeches in general and more particularly to 
the Melian Dialogue. 

In the early sophistic era there were two accepted ways of 
conducting a discussion—paxpodoyia and BpaxvAoyia, the inter- 
change of long uninterrupted speeches, and rapid dialogue, the 
latter often in the form of question and answer. Protagoras, 
when taking part in a discussion, was said to be able either to 
deliver long eloquent speeches or play his part in a swiftly 
moving argument,’ and Gorgias claimed to be able to speak at 
the greatest length or with the greatest brevity.2 A similar 
distinction is found in the Atéooo: Adyo. where the ability xara 
Bpaxd Saréyeobar and the ability Sapayopeiv are said to be- 
long to the same man and the same art.* Prodicus, we are 
told, derided this conventional distinction and claimed that he 
alone had discovered the right technique ; speeches, he contended, 
should be neither long nor short, but of moderate length (pévos 
nupynkévar dv Sei Adywv Seiv paxpov 
Bpaxéwv ddA petpiwv).* The other great sophists too, it appears, 
sometimes protested against a rigid adherence to these conven- 
tions. Gorgias, while promising Socrates to do his best to speak 
briefly, complains that sometimes an answer must be long.° 
Protagoras, when Socrates insists that the discussion must be 
conducted in short speeches and short speeches only, plaintively 
asks whether his answers must be unduly short. Hippias, 


1 Plato, Protag. 329b, 334e, 335b. Cf. also Theaet. 167d. 

2 Plato, Gorg. 449c, Phaedr. 267b. 

8 Aiaoo. Adyo, 8, 1 (Diels, Vorsokr.®, II, p. 415). Cf. the sentiment 
ascribed to Nausiphanes in Philodemus, Rhet., II, 43, 1 (Sudhaus). 

4 Plato, Phaedr. 267b. * Plato, Gorg. 449b. ° Plato, Protag. 334d. 
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acting as arbitrator between the two, also protests against 70 
axpiBés tovto trav Siaddywv Kata Bpaxd diay and, like 
Prodicus, counsels moderation.” Such remonstration on the part 
of Gorgias and Protagoras is natural, as their inclinations were 
obviously towards long uninterrupted speeches, but the fact that 
they should also have professed ability in the briefer method of 
discussion proves the prevalence of both forms. 

The respective merits of the two methods were obviously a 
common topic for discussion. The speakers in Euripides gen- 
erally praise the short form,® as e.g. in Iphigenia at Aulis: 


oo. Bpaxéa Kal Kat padua..° 
In the Orestes, however, the opposite view is expressed : 


Ta pakpa TOV Adywv 


~ ~ , 
éximpoobev éott Kai padrdov 


Both methods are parodied by Aristophanes in the contest be- 
tween the Just and Unjust Argument in the Clouds. 

The technique of exchanging long speeches grew and developed 
because this was the practice in the law-courts and the Assembly, 
and the rhetorical schools trained their pupils to take part in 
these. Protagoras appears to have been the first to have taught 
the technique systematically. He maintained there were two 
sides to every question (aparos Svo0 Adyous civar wepi mavTds 
mpaypatos GAAnAos **) and taught his pupils to com- 
pose speeches attacking and defending the same proposition.’ 
The notoriety he gained for teaching his pupils to make “ the 
worse cause appear the better ” was not entirely deserved ; ** it 
was the natural training for the law-courts.1* The Tetralogies 


7 Plato, Protag. 337e-338a. 

8 For exx. v. Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. der gr. Lit., I, 3 (1940), p. 753, 
n. 6. For similar exx. in Thucydides v. infra. 

®Tph. Aul. 400. 

10 Or, 640-641. 

11 Diogenes Laert., IX, 51. 

12 Eudoxus in Stephanus of Byzantium, s. v. "ABdnpa (Diels, Vorsokr.*, 
II, p. 260). 

13 VY. Aristotle, Rhet., II, 24, 11. 

“It is difficult to say how far Protagoras taught forensic oratory, 
but it must have been included in his wodircxy réxvn, the art of being a 
citizen. 
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of his contemporary Antiphon, which give speeches for prosecu- 
tion and defence in an imaginary case, are models designed to 
teach the same lesson, and other practical examples of this lesson 
are given in the anonymous Aiooo Adyou. 

The technique of argument appears to have originated with 
the Eleatic School. Socrates, courteously offering the Eleatic 
Stranger the choice between making a long speech or arguing by 
question and answer, says that as a young man he had heard 
Parmenides using the latter method.** Again in the Phaedrus 
Socrates contends that the art of rhetoric covers not only 
speeches in the law-courts and Assembly but argument after the 
manner of Zeno, the “ Eleatic Palamedes.” *® It was presumably 
in this sense that Aristotle called Zeno the founder of “ dia- 
lectic.” 17 Instruction in these Adywy formed part of 
Protagoras’ educational system,’® and they were the counterpart 
to his antithetical speeches mentioned above. Diogenes says of 
Protagoras that he neglected the meaning of words and based 
his arguments on their form.*® This particular type of argu- 
ment became immensely popular with the younger intelligentsia, 
It is employed in its most irresponsible form by Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus in the caricature drawn by Plato in the 
Euthydemus. Sidgwick,?° who held that “the Art of Disputa- 
tion . . . originated entirely with Socrates ” and that “ eristic ” 
was “just an ‘ape’ of the Socratic Elenchus,” failed to appre- 
ciate that both the “long” and “ short ” methods of discussion 
were conventional forms by the time of Socrates. He argued 
that Protagoras could not have been an exponent of the argu- 
mentative technique because Plato depicts him as inexpert in 
this. Protagoras’ talents, it is true, were probably better suited 


15 Plato, Soph. 217c. 
16 Plato, Phaedr. 261. 
17 Diogenes Laert., VIII, 57; Sextus Emp., Adv. math., VII, 7. Cf. 


Aristotle, Soph. El., 10, 170b 22 where reference is made to “the 
answerer and Zeno the questioner.” However, while Zeno, or Par- 
menides, may be considered the originator of this form of argument, 
there is nothing to support the report quoted by Diogenes that Zeno 
wrote dialogues (Diogenes Laert., III, 48). 

18 Plato, Protag. 334e. Diogenes Laert., IX, 55 attributes a réxvn 
épiorixav to Protagoras. 

19 Diogenes Laert., IX, 52. 

20H. Sidgwick, Journal of Phil., IV (1872), pp. 298-307. 
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to “long” speeches, but he, like the other sophists, felt himself 
bound by convention to profess ability in both forms of discus- 
sion. Sidgwick, however, was probably right in saying that 
Protagoras could not have originated “ eristic.” 

These two methods of discussion are frequently reflected in 
the literature of the age. Some traces of their influence can be 
found in the later plays of Aeschylus and in Sophocles, and in 
Euripides these conventions are followed without restraint. His 
contrasted speeches, e.g. those of Helen and Hecuba in the 
Trojan Women,”* and his argumentative dialogues, e.g. that 
between Pheres and Admetus in the Alcestis,?* obviously follow 
the same fashion as Protagoras’ antithetical speeches and verbal 
arguments respectively. LEpideictic literature was influenced by 
the same conventions. The theme of Prodicus’ ‘Qpa was not 
new. The choice which confronted man between the arduous 
path of virtue and the seductive path of vice had already been 
described by Hesiod,?* but Prodicus appears to have been the 
first to put it in the form of antithetical speeches. The speeches 
of Virtue and Vice in Xenophon’s reconstruction of this work ** 
are strongly reminiscent both in matter and form of the contest 
between the Just and Unjust Argument in Aristophanes’ Clouds. 

Plato’s dialogues reflect both conventions. Although the 
Platonic Socrates professed inability to take part in a discussion 
where long speeches were interchanged (éyw 8 7a paxpa taira 
advvaros *°), he was well able to do so and frequently did. In the 
Protagoras it is Socrates himself who initiates this form of dis- 
cussion.2® He himself preferred dialogue as a surer means of 


21 Troad. 914-965 and 969-1032. 

22 Ale. 710-729. 

23 Op. 287-292. 

24 Mem., II, 1, 21-34. 

25 Plato, Protag. 335c. 

2° Plato, Protag. 319-320c and again 342-347a. O. Gigon (Phyllobolia 
fiir Peter von der Miihll [Basel, 1946], p. 98 and p. 119) believes it to 
be an argument against the authenticity of the Protagoras that Socrates 
should initiate a discussion with a long speech while Protagoras should 
reply with a myth, “ Sokratisches erscheint im Munde des Sophisten, 
Sophistisches im Munde des Sokrates.” But neither form is peculiarly 
Socratic or un-Socratic; both are variations of traditional forms. For 
the myth as a traditional form ». W. Aly, “ Formprobleme der friihen 
griechischen Prosa,” pp. 70-76 (Philolog., Supplbd. XXI, Heft III). 
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discovering the truth, but basically his criticisms applied not so 
much to a particular method of discussion as to the manner in 
which discussion by either method was conducted. The princi- 
ples of criticism he applies to both methods are the same. 
Agathon’s “long” speech in the Sympostum is commended 
because he starts by attempting to define Love (199c) but cen- 
sured because he praises Love indiscriminately (198d-e). Lysias’ 
“long” speech in the Phaedrus is at fault on both counts, he 
fails to define Love and does not classify his arguments.” The 
same criticisms are applied in the Republic to the “ eristic” 
form of argument.”® The misuse of both forms is criticised in 
the Sophist; the popular orator who delivers long speeches 
(paxpois Adyous) in public and the sophist who argues with short 
speeches (Bpaxéor Adyos) in private are both censured because 
they argue without knowledge and are respectively contrasted 
with the true statesman and the philosopher.”® The innovation 
of Socrates, as we see him in Plato, is not the introduction of a 
new method of discussion but the attempt to apply for the first 
time systematic principles of criticism to the two traditional 
methods. | 

The principles of criticism attributed to Socrates, however, 
are not entirely new nor are they always observed by him. Plato 
was fully conscious of the narrow borderline which divided 
“ dialectic ” from what he calls “ eristic ” or “ antilogic ” and is 
at pains to point out where the essential difference lay, e.g. in 
Republic 454a and 539, Meno Vdc-d, Theaetetus 164c-d. The 
distinction he draws in these passages is that dialectic is an 
honest attempt to discover the truth and does not base arguments 
on the form of words while neglecting their meaning. The 
principle involved in this distinction is not new. The difficulty 
of genuine discussion because of the ambiguity of language had 
long since been felt. Euripides makes Eteocles say that dpdi- 
Nexros épis would never have arisen if xaAdv and codév had had 
the same meaning for everybody.*° Prodicus’ insistence on the 
exact meaning of words is an attempt to alleviate the difficulty 
and this insistence is constantly echoed in literature.* The 


27 Phaedr. 263-264. Cf. also 237b-c. 

28 Rep. 454a. 2° Soph. 268b. 8° Euripides, Phoen. 499-500. 

$1 See H. Mayer, Prodikos von Keos und die Anfange der Synonymik 
bei den Griechen (Paderborn, 1913), and W. Wéssner, Die synonymische 
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same endeavour to define words more precisely is often reflected 
in the conventional contrasts Aéyw—épyw and vépos—dvais. 
Socratic “dialectic” attempted to give expression to these 
principles in a definite system, but the distinction Plato makes 
between “ dialectic ” and “ eristic ” is frequently not observed by 
Socrates, and Plato himself obviously realizes this. Callicles in 
the Gorgias, after upbraiding Socrates for his “long” speech 
(Soxeis év Tois Adyous ws Snunydpos wv) ,*? goes 
on to criticise his earlier interchange of “short” speeches with 
Polus because, instead of trying to discover the truth as he 
claimed (482e), he based his argument on the form of the words 
TO Te Kai TO (483a) while taking them in two 
different meanings. In the Theaetetus Socrates imagines Prota- 
goras making much the same objections to his statements about 
motion and the subjectivity of knowledge, and urging him to 
base his arguments not on words themselves but on their real 
meaning.** This is presumably an admission that the discussion 
so far has been conducted on “ eristic” principles. “ Eristic ” 
is often referred to as a degenerate offshoot of “ dialectic.” *4 
This is misleading. Both are variations of the same traditional 
form and it is often difficult to distinguish the one from the 
other.*° 

It remains to consider the occurrence of the two kinds of 
debate in Thucydides and any light they may throw on his 
methods of composition. As has often been pointed out, Thucy- 
dides tended to group his speeches in pairs and there can be no 
doubt that he was following the convention of antithetical 
speeches described above. It is equally certain that he followed 
this convention to a degree inconsistent with strict historical 
accuracy. Sometimes these paired speeches are an exposition of 
a stock sophistic theme (e. g. the contrast between 70 dixaov and 
70 Evudépov in the speeches of the Coreyreans and Corinthians 


Unterscheidung bei Thukydides und den politischen Rednern der Griechen 
(Wiirzburg, 1937). 

82 Plato, Gorg. 482c. 

33 Plato, Theaet. 168b. 

8 E.g. J. Duchemin, “L’ ’Ayav dans la Tragédie Grecque (Paris, 
1945), p. 16: “ L’éristique est fille legitime, bien que dégenérée, de la 
dialectique.”’ 

85 See R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic (Ithaca, 1941), pp. 88-92. 
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at Athens **). Sometimes the contrasted speeches are delivered 
in different places on different occasions, e.g. as Grundy *” 
points out, Pericles’ speech at Athens (I, 140 ff.) clearly answers 
the Corinthians’ speech at Sparta (I, 120 ff.), and it is unlikely 
he could have known what they said. Unlike forensic speeches, 
the demegoric speeches of this period (i.e. before the time of 
Demosthenes) were largely ex-tempore, or were at least designed 
to give this impression, and were not written out beforehand.*® 
The Thucydidean versions, on the other hand, represent a 
studied literary technique, This elaboration is not inconsistent 
with the statement about speeches early in the History.*® Thucy- 
dides must keep to the general sense of what was actually said as 


86 J, 32-43. 

87G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age (2nd ed., 
1948), I, p. 437, where the correspondence is analysed in detail. 

38T hope to go into this question more fully elsewhere. Here I refer 
only to the following passages: 

(i) Aristophanes, Eq. 347-350. Cleon derides the folly of a man 
thinking he can speak in the Assembly merely because he has delivered 
a successful forensic speech after laboriously learning it off by heart, 
thus implying that demegoric speaking needs an entirely different 
technique. 

(ii) Alcidamas in his attack on written speeches nowhere refers to 
speeches written for delivery in the Assembly (except as an absurd 
hypothesis in 11) but mentions written forensic speeches (13). 

(iii) Plato, Phaedr. 257-258. The only Aéyor which politicians com- 
pose are laws and enactments. They are afraid of writing speeches in 
case they may be called sophists. 

(iv) Ibid. 26lb: pariora pév mepl ras Sixas Aéyerai Te 
kai ypdderac réxvyn, Aéyerar Kai wepi Snunyopias. “It is chiefly in 
connection with law-suits that one speaks and writes systematically, but 
one also speaks (sc. systematically) in assembly speeches.” I. e. forensic 
speeches were written out beforehand, while demegoric speeches were 
not. 

(v) Aristotle, Rhet., III, 1, 7. of xara rhv are 
contrasted with oi ypapéuevor oyu. Ibid., III, 12, 5 shows that speakers 
in the Assembly are meant by the former, as Aristotle implies that 
there is most bréxpiois in Snunyopia. 

This does not mean that political oratory was slipshod or careless. 
On the contrary it was a highly cultivated technique, but one essentially 
different from the technique of written composition and held in much 
greater esteem. 


22, 1. 
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far as this is possible, but the licence he claims of ascribing to 
his speakers what he thought required by the occasion and the 
liberty of choosing which speeches he wished to report gave him 
considerable latitude; it enabled him to incorporate ideas sug- 
gested by the intellectual trends of his day and express them in 
a form which was in accordance with literary and rhetorical 
conventions. This does not mean that he allowed “ artistic” 
considerations to prevail over “ historical ” considerations, if we 
interpret the latter rightly; in writing the speeches Thucydides’ 
aim was to give expression to the eternal verities of history, 
rather than to record exactly what the speakers actually said or 
even what they would have been likely to have said. Prevalent 
rhetorical forms and conventions were among the means he used 
to achieve this aim. It is perhaps not irrelevant to refer here 
to two very interesting articles by J. S. Finley which discuss the 
historical accuracy of the speeches.*® His reasoning, very briefly, 
is as follows: if the same ideas and stylistic characteristics are 
found in writers of the time when the speeches were delivered 
as we find in the Thucydidean versions, then the speakers might 
have spoken in the way Thucydides makes them speak. The 
arguments by which he proves the hypothesis of this statement 
are incontestable; the characteristics of thought and style he 
mentions were undoubtedly found in literature before Gorgias’ 
visit to Athens in 427 and continued to be found after Thucy- 
dides’ death, as the writing of Isocrates shows. But I do not see 
how this proves his general conclusion or shows that statesmen 
and generals delivering speeches of an ex-tempore nature before 
the Assembly could have spoken as they are made to speak in the 
literary versions of Thucydides. The parallels quoted by Finley 
are literary parallels, as there is necessarily no extant specimen 
of a genuine demegoric speech of this period.*t There must 
admittedly have been common ground between the real and the 
literary speech (stock arguments, etc.), but the two are essen- 
tially different. 


40“ Euripides and Thucydides,” H. 8.0. Ph., XLIX (1938), and “The 
Origins of Thucydides’ Style,” H. 8.0. Ph., L (1939). 

“ The surviving fragment of a deliberative speech ascribed to Thrasy- 
machus (Diels, Vorsokr.®, II, pp. 321-324) and the fragment of Lysias’ 
deliberative speech (XXXIV) are both literary compositions on the 
lines of Isocrates’ Archidamus, etc. 
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While antithetical speeches are common in Thucydides, the 
Melian Dialogue is the only example of the argumentative form 
of discussion. Before considering why Thucydides here, and 
here alone, used this form, two theories which have been sug- 
gested may be briefly considered. (a) Some have thought the 
form was due to the influence of drama.** The Melian debate is, 
however, essentially an intellectual discussion. [Parallels in 
drama can only be found where the writer was subject to the 
same rhetorical and intellectual influences as Thucydides, e. g. 
in Euripides. (b) Grundy recently reaffirmed his belief in the 
theory he expressed many years ago that the dialogue represents 
a rough outline summarizing arguments which Thucydides 
intended to work up into two long antithetical speeches.** This 
seems in the highest degree improbable. The dialogue as we 
have it is obviously no rough draft, but an elaborately wrought 
composition. Not only is there no evidence to support Grundy’s 
theory, but, at the very beginning of the dialogue, attention is 
specially drawn to the fact that there will not be the usual long 
antithetical speeches. 

The key to the solution of this problem is to be found in the 
opening speech.** The Athenians propose that, as they are to 
address a select commission, not the body of the people, they 
should not deliver a continuous speech (vvexet fyoe), and the 
Melians should not answer in a single speech (évi Aoyw), but 
should interrupt whenever they disagreed. It is exactly the 
same distinction between rapid dialogue and interchange of long 
speeches found so often in Plato and elsewhere. Apart from the 
examples already cited, there is a passage in Plato’s Sophist *° 
where this distinction is drawn in greater detail. Here the 
Eleatic Stranger says controversy may be of two kinds (a) the 
interchange of long speeches (pyxeou mpos évavtia Adywv) as 
in the law-courts where there is public discussion on what is 
just and unjust and (b) the private (ro & éy idios) controversy 
cut up into questions and answers. One form of the latter is 


42 Notably F. M. Cornford (Thucydides Mythistoricus [1907]). This 
view was successfully countered by W.R.M. Lamb (chap. VI, Clio 
Enthroned [1914]). 

48 G. B. Grundy, op. cit., I, pp. 436-37, II, p. 62, n. 

4¢'V, 85. 

45 Soph. 225b-e. 
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the “eristic ” controversy which follows certain rules (évrexvov) 
and disputes about the essence of justice and injustice (zepi 
dixaiwv adrov «ai adixwv) and other subjects. A similar distinc- 
tion is drawn in the Phaedrus *® where Socrates contends that 
the art of rhetoric is concerned not only with speaking in the 
law-courts and other public assemblies but also with speaking in 
private gatherings (od povov év dixacrypios Kati door Syuooror 


avAAoyor, GAAG Kai év idiows). Here again, as the context shows, 
Socrates refers to the “ eristic ” controversies. It is undoubtedly 
from these private intellectual discussions that the Melian Dia- 
logue takes its form. Some scholars ** take the view that this 
dialogue is merely an extreme example of Thucydides’ tendency 
to group his speeches in pairs. In the opening speech, however, 
Thucydides is at pains to contrast the dialogue form with the 
usual antithetical speeches. The distinction between the two 
forms of debate is again emphasized as the dialogue progresses 
(89) in the contrast between Adywv pyKos admorov and 
Exatepor ppovovpev. The speakers, like Socrates, advocate 
the shorter form of debate as being more accurate. There are 
also references elsewhere in Thucydides, as in Euripides (v. 
supra), to the respective merits of long and short speeches.*® 
Thucydides does not follow the “ eristic ” dialogue closely in its 
strictly technical form, as we find it later described by Aristotle 
in the Refutations of the Sophists. The Melian Dialogue does 
not in the main consist of question and answer and there is no 
attempt to score a point by “ observing the form while neglecting 
the meaning of words.” Such Anpyyara or PAvapia as Callicles 
calls them *® would have been ridiculous in the context and there 
is no reason to suppose that the “short” method of discussion 
was always carried on in this manner. In any case Thucydidean 
speeches whether “long” or “short,” like the corresponding 
speeches in Euripides or Plato, were literary adaptations. All 
these writers were influenced by the conventional forms of dis- 
cussion, but they all allowed themselves considerable freedom 


46 Phaedr. 261a. 

‘7 EK. g. G. Deininger, Der Melierdialog (1939), pp. 138-9, and Schmid- 
Staihlin, Gesch. der gr. Lit., I, 5 (1948), p. 91, n. 1. 

48 For exx. v. Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit., I, 5, p. 173, n. 4. 

*° Gorg. 486c. 
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in adapting these forms to suit their own purposes and their 
own type of composition. 

Dionysius °° applies the term S:aAoyos to the speeches of the 
Plataeans and Archidamus in the second book,*? but in their 
present form there is obviously no parallel here to the Melian 
Dialogue. This exchange consists of two pairs of short speeches, 
the second Plataean speech being in Oratio Obliqua. The style 
is simple and straightforward and there is little trace of rhe- 
torical embellishment. Probably these speeches represent “ the 
general sense of what was actually said.” They suggest the raw 
material out of which Thucydides might have composed two 
elaborate antithetical speeches or, had the occasion been more 
suitable for this form, an argumentative discussion on the lines 
of the Melian Dialogue. I completely fail to understand on 
what Aly *? bases his supposition that in the Melian Dialogue 
we have “nur einen Entwurf,” but “in der Platierverhandlung 
eine fertige Ausftihrung.” ‘The opposite is surely the case. 

Attempts have been made to trace the gradual development of 
the dialogue form in Thucydides.®*  Rittelmeyer sees the 
Melian Dialogue as the culmination of tentative experiments in 
the dialogue form in I, 81, 2-4, II, 71-74, VI, 38, 4-5, and VI, 
39, 1, and uses this alleged development as proof that the 
Melian Dialogue was written later than other parts of the history. 
The only one of these examples where there is anything like a 
dialogue, i.e. II, 71-74, has been discussed in the previous 
paragraph. The others are conventional devices used in all 
forms of oratory—the rhetorical question and an imaginary 
objection or assertion by an opponent. These have nothing to 
do with the development of the dialogue form. The Melian 
Dialogue, on the contrary, is based on a form of debate which 
was well developed in actual discussion at least, if not in 
literature, by the time of Thucydides. It need not surprise one 
that the Melian Dialogue is the only example of its kind in 
Thucydides. The History would naturally deal mainly with 


50 De Thuc. 37. 
51 TI, 71-72. 
52,W. Aly, op. cit., p. 96, n. 

58 E.g. R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (Leipzig, 1895), I, pp. 44-45 and F. 
Rittelmeyer, Thukydides und die Sophistik (Leipzig, 1915), p. 162. Cf. 
also G. Deininger, op. cit., pp. 138-9. 
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Syunyopia, speeches in the Assembly, and 76 xara Bpaxd diadré- 
yeoOa, as found in f&o. ovAAoyou would not normally find a place 
there. But the situation at Melos on the arrival of the Athenian 
generals provided Thucydides with a peculiarly suitable oppor- 
tunity for the use of the dialogue form. Here the debate was 
“ ddiyous ” and “ Moreover, the ethical principle 
involved, the natural right of the strong to rule the weak, was 
a favourite theme for discussion in those informal gatherings 
mentioned above. 

Exactly how far the Melian debate as described by Thucydides 
is historical fact and how far it is rhetorical elaboration can 
naturally only be conjectured. There is no reason to doubt that 
private discussions took place between the Athenian generals 
and Melian delegates as Thucydides says in V, 84, 3. For here 
Thucydides is describing ra épya tov rpaxévrwy and to deny the 
validity of this statement is to deny what Thucydides says about 
the narrative part of the History in I, 22,2. We may reasonably 
suppose that Thucydides’ enquiries enabled him to discover 7 
évpraca yvoun of what was actually said at these discussions. 
Perhaps it amounted to something like this: “in these discus- 
sions the Athenians bluntly advised the Melians to submit to 
their superior strength, but they were unable to prevail upon 
the Melians who relied upon the justice of their cause and the 
support of the Spartans.” Thucydides may, of course, have had 
more information at his disposal, but probably very little more. 
If the dialogue is stripped of rhetorical flourishes and reduced 
to its essential substance, the residue is small. It would be 
quite in accordance with Thucydides’ professed methods to 
expand this into a debate on the lines of the “ eristic” con- 
troversies. 

That the dialogue should actually have taken place as Thucy- 
dides describes it is inconceivable. Official representatives of 
states, even of Greek states, could not have argued so aca- 
demically on matters of such moment. There are indications 
elsewhere in Thucydides that he ascribes to his speakers state- 
ments more appropriate to these ‘do. oJAAoyo than to practical 
politics. The claim that it is the natural right of the strong 
to rule the weak is made by the Athenian delegates in the 
first congress at Sparta: ai rparot GAN’ 
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aici TOY Tov SuvaTwrépov Scholars 
have questioned the suitability of such a claim in the mouths of 
spokesmen of Periclean Athens.®°° The Athenian generals at 
Melos are made to say much the same thing in slightly different 
language: yap 76 Te Ociov Sdéy, 76 avOpwredv Te cadds 
81a dicews avayKaias, ov dv KpaTh, Kal Hpeis ovTE 
Oévres Tov vOpmov OUTE xpynodpevol, Gvta 
Kal éoopevoy és Both statements 
suggest a Thrasymachus or Callicles taking part in an informal 
discussion rather than the international politics of real life. 
Finley defends the historical accuracy of the debate by the 
statement that dialogue was a well-established form when the 
incident took place and quotes examples of “ eristic ” dialogues, 
e.g. Plato’s Huthydemus.*’ But, as the two passages from the 
Sophist and the Phaedrus cited above show,°® the “ eristic” 
dialogue was confined to ‘do. ovAAoyo.. There is no evidence to 
suggest that statesmen and generals could have negotiated in this 
manner; on the contrary, we find it stated that, unlike Prota- 
goras, Pericles and other statesmen were incompetent to take 
part in this form of debate; for if interrupted and asked a 
question (as the Athenians proposed the Melians should inter- 
rupt and question them), they always spoke at length (opxpa 
SdAtxov Katateivovar Tov Adyov).°® Similarly Isocrates 
praises the young Alexander because he considers “ eristic” 


547, 76, 2. 

55 K.g. Grundy, op. cit., II, p. 66: “It is somewhat strange that 
Thucydides, who had no sympathy with this law, inserts this passage 
in a speech made by an Athenian delegate at a time when Athens was 
under the control of Pericles. Various explanations of it are possible, 
but no one of them is convincing.” 

56'V, 105, 2. Thucydides obviously reflects a common subject of intel- 
lectual discussion. Cf. Thucydides, IV, 61, 5; Democritus, frag. 267 
(Diels) ; Euripides, frag. 261 (Nauck) ; Gorgias, Helen 6; Plato, Gorg. 
483d and Rep. 338c. 

57“ Kuripides and Thucydides,” H.S.C.Ph., XLIX (1938), p. 56. 

58T.e. Phaedr. 26la and Soph. 225b. The distinction drawn in the 
latter passage between “ long” speeches delivered in public and “ short ” 
speeches in private is found again in Soph. 268b, dnuocia re Kal paxpois 
Adyos . . . re Kai Bpaxéor dyors. 

59 Plato, Protag. 329a. 
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although useful in private discussions (év rais iSias diatprBais) 
as ill suited to statesmen and kings.®° Current convention, how- 
ever, and the fact that a debate “epi Sixaiwy airav Kai ddixwv ’ 
took place “ év éAtyos ” at Melos, may well have led Thucydides 
to compose the elaboration we find in the fifth book of the 


History. 


H. Lu. Hupson-WILLIAMs. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


°° Tsocrates, Ep. V, 3. 


THREE ATTIC INSCRIPTIONS CONCERNING THE 
EMPEROR COMMODUS. 


The importance of the three Attic documents here presented 
lies, I believe, not in any new light which one of them is sup- 
posed to shed on the character of the rule of Commodus but in 
their contribution to the chronology of the reign of Commodus 
and of course in their local interest. 

In the time of Commodus the Athenians divided the year into 
thirteen prytanies, the length of which varied according to the 
length of the year. In an ordinary year of 354 +1 days the 
first three prytanies presumably lasted for 28 days, the next 
nine prytanies for 27 days, and the last for 27 + 1 days. Dur- 
ing an intercalary year of 384 + 1 days the prytanies would be 
of 30 and 29 days each without exact correspondence to the 
month. The order of full months of 30 days and hollow months 
of 29 days was not fixed but depended upon the first appearance 
of the new moon and was affected by inability to see the moon 
because of weather conditions.* Each month began theoretically 
with the appearance of the new moon. 

In the time of Commodus, however, the Attic year, hence also 
Prytany I, began no longer on the first of the month Heka- 
tombaion but on the first of Boedromion.* Posideon, the fourth 
month of every year, is equated by Plutarch * with the Roman 
January. In the post-Hadrianic period Posideon was called 
Hadrianion and this was the month to be duplicated in an 
intercalary year. Since Plutarch knew well both the Roman 
(Julian) and the Athenian calendars, the equation indicates 
something, though obviously not an exact equivalent. Remem- 


1W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer, The Calendars of Athens (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947), p. 89. I see no reason for any change in this 
respect from the system of the thirteen prytanies in the Hellenistic 
Period. See also W. K. Pritchett, “ Julian Dates and Greek Calendars,” 
C.P., XLII (1947), pp. 235-243, but at this date the Roman calendar 
never had thirteen months, so that we are dealing with only one incon- 
stant factor, the Athenian calendar. 

2 Pritchett and Neugebauer, pp. 1-33. 

3 P, Graindor, Athénes sous Hadrien (Cairo, 1934), pp. 15-17. 

“Life of Caesar, 37, 3: iorapévov "Iavvovapiov uynvds (otros & ay ely 
Tloowdewy ’AOnvaios). 
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bering that an Athenian month shifis its position in respect to 
the Julian calendar about nine to eighteen days in or just after 
an intercalary year, and about ten days in any other year, we 
may represent the first four months of the Athenian calendar as 
follows: 

Athenian Month Its Nearest Equivalent 


1. Boedromion October 
2. Pyanopsion November 
3. Maimakterion December 
4, Hadrianion January 


Since the Athenian month began theoretically just after the 
first appearance of the new moon, we may copy the possibilities 
for the first four months of the Athenian year 187/8 A. D. from 
the table apud F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, II (Leipzig, 1911), p. 553. 


New Moon 


August 21, 187 
September 19, 187 
October 18, 187 
November 17, 187 
December 17, 187 
January 15, 188 


If we assume that the fourth month Hadrianion began on 
December 18, we may assume that the first prytany began in 
the third week of September and was drawing to its close about 
the middle of October. Of course we do not know whether the 
preceding Attic year, 186/7 A. D., was ordinary or intercalary. 
We can, however, count back from September 19, which we 
assume as approximately the last day of 186/7 A.D., to place 
the tenth prytany of that year in the approximate period June 
5 to July 1, if it is an ordinary year, or May 28 to June 25, 
if it is an intercalary year. If Hadrianion of 187/8 really did 
begin on December 18, 187, as we assume, then the tenth prytany 
of 186/%7 A.D. was drawing to a close in the fourth week of 
June, 187 A.D. Although the calendaric character of the year 
186/7% is not known and although the commencement of the 
month Hadrianion of 187/8 is not fixed with absolute certainty, 
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nevertheless the dates at which the tenth prytany of 186/7 and 
the first prytany of 187/8 were drawing to a close can be de- 
termined within pretty narrow limits.° 

Two of the texts here presented are catalogues of prytaneis 
erected by the prytaneis at the end of their prytany. The third 
is an imperial letter. 


I. 


Discovery of a new fragment has enabled Raubitschek ® to 
reconstruct the unusual heading of an Athenian prytany cata- 
logue, I. G., II?, 1796 + 1800. I here present the corrected text 
of the first ten lines with some alterations of my own. 


Late June 187 A. D. 


[Kat ripe eis 
[aid |va Stapovie pey|ictov topos Kaicapos | 


[M [ | KoppoSou| *Avrjovivov Elice] Bolts Ei}ry[yois SeBacroi. 


dpxovros II [Ai]Alov 

[veta]s, of ris Oivni[8os] du 
[Ajs Kai duo Jel 
[rovs dvéypaway, ra 

10 [Awvos ---------- Ta] pynrriov. 


The erasure of the first six letters of the name of Commodus 
in line 3 is preserved on one fragment. 

In lines 1-2 Raubitschek restored [’E]zi [xai| cis aid |va 
Siapovm, xtr., to which I have two objections. First of all, 
before the phrase eis aiva Siayovm, Athenians would have written 
the article which is grammatically necessary. Secondly there 
ought to be in line 1 about nine letters hugging the central 
decoration to the right as to the left. In line 3 the element 


5 The Julian calendar had been gaining at the rate of one day every 
128 years since 8 A.D., but this advance of only one full day by 187 
A.D. may have been offset by a possible delay in observation of the new 
moon at Athens. 

6A, E. Raubitschek, “Commodus and Athens,” Commemorative 
Studies in Honor of Theodore Leslie Shear, pp. 279-290, especially pp. 
279 f. (= Hesperia, Supplement VIII [1949]). 
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«Baorov, which Raubitschek refrained from restoring, is indis- 
pensable. In lines 9-10 he restored ftepéws ’AmdAAwvos | 
Ta[zp]oov rod Talpyyrriov, but for 
the style of my restoration the reader is referred to J. G., II’, 
3173, 3243 and 3270,—also to Hesperia, XI (1942), pp. 67 f., 
No. 33, which should read éxi| 
[rla[s tov kal | év | ]Avp[ aia 
KA Ta] Tpo [xAov | Aa] pews. 

The main question facing the editor of this inscription was 
the victory mentioned in line 1. On this Raubitschek has noth- 
ing to say. The date is determined first of all by the presence 
of the title Eirvyyns (Felix), for the restoration of which Raubit- 
schek correctly inferred that the letter traces quite sufficed. 
Commodus received this title in 185 after the death of Perennis. 
The British War followed by the great mutiny which Pertinax 
quelled early in 186 * (according to the usual dating) might well 
have provided this occasion for mentioning a victory. On the 
other hand, with reference to the annual rotation of secretaries 
and to evidence in the catalogue Raubitschek dates the inscrip- 
tion convincingly to the year 186/7 A.D. The end of the 
tenth prytany came in the early summer of 187, whereas one 
would expect the celebration of the British War to have occurred 
in the spring of 186 A.D. Hence it would not seem to have 
been the British War, but the bellum desertorum. This war is 
dated by a comment in the Vita Pescennu Nigri, 3, 4 to the 
period 186-188 A. D.® In our inscription the special reference 
to the emperor’s preservation would be an oblique reference to 
the emperor’s escape from the assassination so daringly planned 
by Maternus the leader of the rebels.® The news of the final 
victory in Gaul presumably reached Athens in the tenth prytany 
of 186/7 A. D., i.e. June or even May of 187 A. D. 

One small point still deserves attention. In line 4 Raubit- 
schek restored the archon’s name as [‘Iov]Aiov @ofar[ ov] 
and for the family referred the reader to I. G., II*, 3730. He 


7 J. M. Heer, Der historische Wert der vita Commodi in der Sammlung 
der scriptores historiae Augustee, p. 73 (= Philologus, Supplementband 
IX [1904]). 

8 See A. Stein, R.-E., XIV, col. 2193, s.v. “ Maternus,”’ and Mason 
Hammond, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LI (1940), p. 60. 
® Herodian, Ab excessu divi Marci, I, 10. 
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undoubtedly meant J.G., II°, 3715, which reads ‘H wéAus Ai 
<"Ap>piov (or Ai ‘Pdpiov but not Aipdpiov) Swoirarpov Sadovyor, 
Aaporédovs kai OicBiavot trav Sadovynodvrwy éyyovov. While a 
gentilicium Aerarius is indeed attested, it is attested in the 
wrong milieu to be absolutely convincing as the nomen of an 
aristocratic daduchic house, and I have long been puzzled by it, 
without, however, daring to question it on subjective grounds. 
But a comparison of J. G., II*, 3715 with the heading of this 
inscription suggests that in both cases the nomen is Aelius. In 
fact, the broken initial of the archon’s praenomen has a hori- 
zontal bar extending left of the vertical stroke; hence this initial, 
which Raubitschek reproduces as an undotted gamma, is really 
api. At Athens the praenomen Publius regularly accompanied 
the gentilicium Aelius, and the space is satisfactorily filled even 
without the insertion of an omicron after the pi. 


II. 


The first seven lines of J. G., II?, 1792 seem to run somewhat 
as follows: 

[Tot pey]icrov Airoxpdropos [Kaicapos Aov AipyAiov] 
Kopupodov *Avtwvivov &[¢Bacrod EiceBois Eirv] 
xovs Byoaéws ravyyupiap| xoivros éx’ dpxovros | 
modews  Tepodpdvrovs o[rparnyoivros émi ri 

5 AiloAdtwvos [SAv(ews)< — of rputdves ris] 
*Avrioxidos Eavtods Kal rods | 


[a]icirovs dvé[ypayav]. 


The editors of J. G., II?, 1792 have assumed that the first 
extant line was the second line of the inscription. Now Raubit- 
schek (p. 284) reports that enough surface is preserved to make 
it apparent that the first extant line is also the first line of the 
original inscription. This valuable determination disposes of 
the possibility of restoring a reference to victory and preserva- 
tion of the emperor Commodus. 

The restoration [Tod pey]icrov and the determination that 
the name of Commodus, in which the right praenomen may well 
have. been abbreviated, continued through the demotic in line 
3 were made by the writer in Hesperia, XI (1942), p. 67. 
Raubitschek, however, recognized that the word zavyyupiap[ xowvros 
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went with the preceding name and not with that of the hiero- 
phant as previous editors had taken it. On the other hand, as 
if the office of panegyriarch could serve as an eponymous office 
by which to date Attic inscriptions, he tried to restore [’E7] 

. mavnyuptap|xoivros, but the writer submits that an Attic 
inscription cannot be dated in this way. Moreover, this false 
conception of the first phrase led Raubitschek into difficulties 
at the beginning of line 1 where the lacuna, when compared with 
the other lines, appears to be of only six letters. His first sug- 
gestion, [’Emt peyliorov without the grammatically necessary 
article, need not be considered; in his alternate suggestion, 
which, retaining the article, postulates a line beginning three 
letters further to the left than any other line, the design is 
unsatisfactory. In the latter case, however, the fundamental 
objection is to the interpretation reflected in the construction 
with ézé. 

In line 3, although he could adduce no exact parallel for the 
phrase dpxwv ris roAews, he restored dpxovros 1° 
tis] | woAews. Except for the absence of preposition or con- 
nective this may well be right, because an illuminating parallel 
does exist in J. G., II?, 2338, where the phrase “archon of the 
polis” is used to distinguish the title more emphatically from 
the title “ archon of the genos.” Similarly in our inscription the 
phrase “ archon of the polis” may have been used to distinguish 
the title more emphatically from the title “ archon of the festal 
assembly (= panegyriarch).” 

With reference to the hoplite general Raubitschek showed that 
the inscription could not be dated in the Attic year 188/9. He 
went on to infer, however, that the letter of Commodus to the 
Athenians, which will be treated in section III, was written in 
187 A. D., that the sacrifices mentioned in that letter were con- 
nected with the emperor’s réle as panegyriarch, and that there- 
fore our inscription commemorating the emperor’s réle as pane- 
gyriarch probably belonged to the Attic year 187/8. But there 
is no evidence for connecting our inscription with that imperial 
letter. Let us ask ourselves first of all what the panegyriarch 
did. In the writer’s opinion the panegyriarch was expected to 
entertain the visitors who came to Eleusis every four years for 


10 He found the phrase in J. G., II?, 2953, where, however, it is a mere 
restoration. 
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the festival of the Mysteries in Boedromion. The reader will 
note that this prytany actually was the prytany coinciding with 
the month Boedromion. The reader will note also that the 
inscription was erected at Eleusis. Now the other prytany 
catalogues have all been found in Athens, and the reasons for 
erecting this catalogue at Eleusis were these: 1) because of 
services performed by the prytaneis for the penteteric festal 
assembly at Eleusis, 2) because in the year of the festal assembly 
the Council was accustomed to hold its last meeting of the first 
prytany, the fepa BovdAy, perhaps on the 28th of Boedromion, at 
Eleusis. On p. 284 Raubitschek argues that the erection of the 
monument at Eleusis “may be explained by the fact that the 
archonship was held by the Hierophantes,” but the provenience 
of the archon by whom an inscription is merely dated never 
determined where the inscription had to be erected. 

Therefore, it was the year of a festal assembly, and since the 
Attic year 188/9 is excluded because of the hoplite general, and 
earlier years for another reason,’ it must have been the festal 
assembly in the early autumn of 192 A. D.”” 

The question now arises whether the emperor went to Athens 
in 192 A. D. for the Mysteries in Boedromion. This visit would 
surely have been mentioned in the sources, and, since it is not, 
one can probably infer that the emperor did not personally 
preside over the festal assembly but contented himself with 
defraying the not inconsiderable expense for the entertainment 
of visitors. 

Perhaps the chief importance of this document lies in its con- 


11The altar priest, one of the aiseitoi, for whom see the Harvard 
Theological Review, XLIII (1950). 

12 This year, 192/3 A. D., has been assigned to the archon C. Helvidius 
Secundus because of J. G., II?, 2130, an ephebic catalogue for a year 
close to 193 when neither Commodeia nor Severeia were celebrated at 
Athens, but the year of Helvidius Secundus can be 193/4 as well as 
192/3. From Herodian, II, 7 and 14 and the Vita Pescennii Nigri, 5, 6 
and 8, 1, it looks as if Greece were on the side of Pescennius Niger in 
193/4, while the subsequent anger of Septimius Severus indicates that 
Athens did not leap to the right side like Nicomedia. Where the Vita 
Severi, 8, 12 refers to the preliminary dispatch of a single legion as a 
vanguard to occupy Greece and Thrace for Severus in 193 before the 
troops of Niger, the word Graeciam obviously means Thessalonica and 
other points along the Via Egnatia (cf. S. N. Miller, C.A.H., XI 
[1939], p. 6, note 3), not Achaia and its free cities. 
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nection with 7.G., II?, 1110 (— S.J. 873). The latter 
contains a letter of Commodus to the Eumolpidae who had 
invited him to become their archon. The emperor replies 
graciously, “I accept the title of archon as you have asked, in 
order that if the secret rites of the Mysteries receive some 
additional support, worship may be rendered to the goddesses in 
a more glorious and reverent manner even on account of that 
archon of the genos of the Eumolpidae whom you have elected, 
and in order that after being already enrolled among the Eu- 
molpidae I may not seem now to decline the practical obligation 
of the honor which I enjoyed before this post.” The practical 
obligation was of course financial in character, and from our 
inscription the exact character of the obligation emerges with 
greater clarity. The newly appointed archon of the Eumolpidae 
was expected to serve as panegyriarch at the next festal assembly 
of the Mysteries.** 

One small point may as well be mentioned. In line 5 one 
vacant space before and one vacant space after the abbreviated 
gentilicium would have sufficed to focus properly the reader’s 
attention upon this part of the inscription; the second vacant 
space is an error, reflecting either careless spacing or the uncut 


letter in an original draught “Tov. 


III. 


In a felicitous collocation of some new fragments from the 
American Excavations in the Athenian Agora with J.G., II’, 
1109, 2771, and 3412 and with another old fragment in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens, Raubitschek ** has contributed 
a valuable reconstruction of an epistle from Commodus to the 
Athenians dated between December 10, 186 and December 10, 
187 A. D. by the reference in line 6 to the twelfth grant of the 


18 My interpretation of the réle of the panegyriarch and the connec- 
tion with the Mysteries is based on Plutarch, Quaest. conviv., II, 2, 1 
and V, 5, 2, plus the evidence from the sort of men who appear as 
panegyriarchs in I. G., II?, 3592, 3609, 3614, 3615, 3669 and 3692. 

The first citation of J.G., II*, 3218 and the style of J.G., II*, 3616 
suggest that both a new archon of the Ceryces and a new archon of the 
Eumolpidae were expected presently to undertake for the city either 
this liturgy at the Mysteries or the agonothesia of the penteteric Greater 
Eleusinia. 

14 A, E. Raubitschek, op. cit., pp. 286-290. 
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tribunician power. His text of the first group*® of fragments 
need not be reproduced. His text of the second group with lines 
11 ff., after a lacuna of indeterminable extent, reads as follows: 
Oev x[ai «al gyveoptacew 
[= raipov. éx[éorera Kal Tou 
TAaBpiwlv 6 trartixds: K]A€av8pos 6 tpodeds 
15 pov Kai émi [ryv rod Oaddpov Kai 
miotw émite[raypévos: Adpiyos 6 didos pov 
Tovduos Kdvdi8[ os 6 pidros pov Kat Hv tov Adyo[v] 


2 2 , > ca. 2 
TpooTactav éx[(rpomos émirerpappevo |s* AvpnAvos [- = —] 


In lines 13-19 the first name is erased, then comes that of 
Acilius Glabrio cos. ord. of 186 A. D., then that of the notorious 
Cleander who was still a cubiculo and not yet pretorian prefect, 
then that of the ab epistulis graecis, and then that of the a 
rationibus himself ** rather than, as Raubitschek prefers, a pro- 
curator who “served under the a rationbus.” Moreover, I do 
not believe that Julius Candidus was a man “of senatorial 
rank ” who “devoted himself to an equestrian career.” ** He 
is more likely to be descended from a client or freedman of the 
great senatorial family to which the editor assigns him than 
from the family itself. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
Aurelius Larichus came from Sappho’s family. 


15 Mason Hammond, “The Tribunician Day in the Early Empire,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV (1938), pp. 49-53. 

16 Lines 1-10. The restoration of lines 1-3 is suspect in that where 
the emperor’s ancestors are enumerated the element ZeSacrov appears 
in the name of Antoninus Pius but not in that of Marcus Aurelius. 
The word xa/pey and nothing else should have been restored in line 8. 
The body of the epistle began in line 9, perhaps with the words 
(EE 

17 What remains of the title does not, I think, belong to the easily 
translated title of a procurator but to the title of an imperial secretary 
(ef. the renderings of the phrases a cubiculo and ab epistulis graecis). 
The word mpocracia points to the man at the top, and the mpoeorws or 
mpooraTns THY Adywv Ought to be the a rationibus. 

18 Must the ephebe Pom(peius) Magnus who appears in /.G., II’, 
2099 of 169/70 be a descendant of Pompey? Hardly. 
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“The fact that (Acilius Glabrio) is mentioned first in the 
list shows his importance,” says Raubitschek. Here again I am 
unable to go along with the editor. It seems to me that line 13 
contained a date by the Roman consuls of 186 A.D. The name 
of the senior consul has been erased, but in the erasure the 
photograph of the squeeze seems to show traces which would 
fit the name [Mdpxos Képpod Acilius 
Glabrio, mentioned here as one of the consuls, has nothing to 
do with the following group. In line 14 one might perhaps 
restore tmdrevov instead of 6 izarixds, and if so, the phrase év ax 
(ére.) before the name of Commodus in line 13. 

The list begins accordingly with the name of the influential 
favorite Aurelius Cleander, and since senators would have been 
mentioned first, the list, if I am right about a dating by the 
consuls of 186 A.D., includes no senators whatsoever. The 
editor says (p. 288) that “the correct meaning of the list of 
names cannot yet be determined,” but if I understand his 
remarks on p. 287, he is inclined to believe that these high 
officials had been or would go on a visit to Athens. I, on the 
other hand, am inclined to believe that these officials were the 
men with whom, in 186 A. D., the emperor had discussed the 
plans for an extraordinary outlay of funds in connection with 
a festival, an imperial cabinet of amici Caesaris which stayed 
with the emperor or in Rome. Perhaps the list ended with a 
verb cuvydpevov OY 


CorRECTION :—If one places a period at the end of line 12 and 
eliminates the possessive pronoun restored by the editor in line 
13, the difficulties will disappear. All of line 13 can then be 
used for a normal subscript, . M Koppodos *Avro- 
vivJols *Axeiduos | TAaBpiw[y txdrevov. The emperor’s 
consilium; mentioned at the very last, is the group called amici 
et principes officiorum in an inscription of 216 A. D. published 
by P. Roussel and F. De Visscher, Syria, XXIII (1942-1943), 
p. 178. 
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The character in the form of a reversed e, “a,” is used by 


philologists to denote a short or reduced vowel belonging to the 
Indo-European ancestor language. Its exact pronunciation is 
unknown since it does not exist in any of the languages whose 
divergence in representing it has induced scholars to infer its 
existence. The divergence referred to manifests itself both in 
isolated words such as Skt. pité against Gk. zarnp, L. pater, and 
in vocalic alternations such as that exemplified by the series é-d-a 
in *dhé-*dhd-*dha, assumed as the basis of Skt. dadhami, Gk. 
Gk. Owpos; Skt. hitah against Gk. Oerds. 

Now this *a is not only used to symbolise a number of ety- 
mological correspondences, as a labour-saving device, but is pro- 
jected directly on to the supposed Ind.-Eur. parent language. 
This shows us that since Schleicher’s day the attempt to recon- 
struct it has not really been abandoned; in fact, that where it is 
impossible to reconcile the evidence of the individual languages, 
the gap is bridged by symbols which correspond to no known 
sound of the languages attested, and their introduction does not 
advance our understanding of the individual languages. The 
task, however, of reconstructing Indo-European is chimerical, 
and the whole object of comparative research is the explanation 
of actually existing forms. Where it appears at all possible to 
explain them by the development of the individual languages 
themselves, conjectural pro-ethnic forms should not be invoked; 
neither does the divergence of the existing languages justify the 
encumbrance of Ind.-Eur. with a truly astonishing wealth of 
vowels. 

As it is mainly the divergence of Sanskrit which accounts 
for the introduction of *a, it may perhaps be possible to find an 
explanation for its 7 in the cases in question by a peculiar Skt. 
development, rather than try to force the conflicting sounds of 
the European languages on the one hand and Aryan on the other 
into one hypothetical mould. This attempt, however, cannot be 
made in the present essay, which will be limited to a discussion 
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of the usefulness of two other symbols used by Hermann Hirt * 
to denote reduced vowels which he also attributes to the parent 
language, i.e. *6 and *+. Where Hirt uses *a to denote the 
reduced grade of long vowels as in the series é-d-a, he uses the 
other two for the reduced grade of short vowels, as in *titonjéd 
» Gk. tiraivw, with *o as the reduced grade of the e preserved in 
Gk. reivw *tenjo. 

Without any intention of detracting from the achievement of 
an eminent scholar, it might perhaps not be amiss to draw 
attention to a way of thinking which tries to resolve real or 
imaginary difficulties which arise in the comparison of the Ind.- 
Eur. languages by tracing them back to the Ind.-Eur. parent 
language, the latter becoming consequently overburdened with 
phonemes. 

Although admitting himself that “it is always doubtful to 
assume some sound on the basis of only one language” (I, p. 
205), Hirt says (I, p. 209) “ Perhaps a second s has to be 
assumed for Indo-European. For in Greek there are cases where 
initial s has not become h,” to which he appends a long list of 
correspondences like Gk. caynvyn (“net”) = Skt. svdjaté (“he 
embraces ”), Gk. otyy = O. H. G. swigén (“to be silent”), Gk. 
ovgap (“wrinkled skin”) = Lat. siber (“cork-oak”). It is 
quite obvious that, in all the examples quoted by Hirt, we have 
to do not with original o alone, but with *o¢ (or ov-), in which 
initial s did not disappear any more than in the groups st, sp and 
sk mentioned by Hirt himself. This is a good example of the 
facility with which additional sounds—in this case a nebulous 
“second s ”—are dumped upon Ind.-Eur. instead of an explana- 
tion being sought in the existing conditions of an individual 
descendent language. In this example, the loss of initial s must 
have preceded the simplification of the consonant group in 
question (o¢), as in the word oéBowa corresponding to Skt. 
tyaj- (“to step back”). The o of céBowa and of otyy was 
no longer liable to drop out. Instead of drawing this parallel, 
however, Hirt prefers to resort to a “second s,” “ mixture 


of language,” and even “1 


ts initial consonantal groups ts, ps and 
ks.” 


1 Indogermanische Grammatik, I. Teil: Einleitung, Etymologie, Kon- 
sonantismus; II. Teil: Vokalismus (Heidelberg, 1927—), hereafter 
quoted as Hirt I and II. 
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To revert to our @ and 0, they are exemplified by Hirt in Skt. 
asitds (“eaten”) < *okatdés (II, p. 129) or in the 1st and 3rd 
pl. pres. respectively of the verb “to speak,” i.e. *browamés> 
*brimés and *browaenti > *bruventi (II, p. 144). Such forms 
are definitely attributed to the Indo-European language, which 
in this way comes to resemble rather a collection of mathematical 
formulae than anything fit to be spoken by human beings. Yet 
we are not told just how the speakers of Indo-European are 
thought to have distinguished between a and ». 

The three “ indistinct ” vowels a, 4, and were, of course, 
used by Hirt to explain existing forms. He introduced three of 
them, not one, because the existing forms could still not be ex- 
plained in spite of the use of a. It follows that these three 
vowels are, in his opinion, different phonemes; indeed the very 
difference between phonemes is, according to de Saussure, their 
outstanding characteristic ; i and 7 are English phonemes because 
they differentiate the meaning of “sit ” and “ seat,” whereas no 
variation in length will alter the meaning of “sit” (“of the 
sieves ”) in Polish, which has but one 7. English i and i, how- 
ever, can discharge a semantic function because they are differ- 
ent. A description of the pronunciation of sounds attributed to 
extinct languages cannot, of course, be expected. Yet if different 
phonemes are attributed to them, it is only fair to ask what the 
difference between them is thought to be. Thus, the signs % and 
e, used by Hirt to denote Ind.-Eur. vocalic nuances, are taken 
from Old Slavonic, where their exact pronunciation is not known 
either, as no contemporary grammarian has left us a description 
of them. But what is known is a) the difference between these 
vowels themselves (front and back), and b) the difference be- 
tween them and all other Old Slavonic vowels (in the degree of 
aperture of the organs), this being known from their occurrence 
in the MSS as well as from the character of the Ind.-Eur. sounds 
from which they developed and the sounds in the collateral 
descendants of Old Sl. into which they developed. But Hirt 
indicates neither the nature of the difference between his various 
reduced vowels nor the different conditions under which his 
“reduced grade” and “grade zero” (“ Reduktions- und 
Schwundstufe ”) are supposed to have arisen. Being unable to 
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reduce all the attested words for the wolf (Skt. vrkah, Gk. Avxos, 
Lat. lupus, Lit. vitkas, Old Sl. vldko < velkd, Goth. wulfs) to 
one common ancestor, Hirt infers a reduced grade with -0l- and 
a grade zero with -/-, yet without hinting at all at the cause of 
such a variety. 

Translated into terms of normal pronunciation as observed 
by the phoneticians, the alternative *volkos-*vlkos resolves itself 
into the difference between liquida sonans with and without a 
glide. Direct phonetical observation failing, as in the case of 
the supposed Ind.-Eur. language, all we can do is to view this 
problem against the background of the whole phonological struc- 
ture of the language, If it emerges from the examination of the 
phonological structure that we have to do with a mere glide, we 
shall not assume a special phoneme @ and shall leave the question 
to experimental phonetics where it can be usefully applied; ? 
if, on the other hand, the existence of an “ indistinct ” vowel 
can be proved for a certain language outside the combination 
with liqguida or nasalis sonans, and capable of distinguishing the 
meaning of words, we shall have to assume a special phoneme. 
To take a modern example, Bulgarian “ targ ” and Serbo-Croat 
“trg” (“market-place”) are pronounced in the same way. 
But as Serb has no special phoneme “ %” in its vocalic system, 
the possible existence of a glide before or after the r is irrelevant, 
and that is why the glide is not denoted in Vuk Karadzié’s 
excellent spelling; yet Bulgarian does possess such a vowel, 
differentiating the meaning of words e.g. in the couple “ pot” 
(“ way,” Serb: put)—“ pet” (“five”). Thus, the same pho- 
netic sequence is interpreted differently by Serbo-Croat and Bul- 
garian speakers. The “%” occurs independently of the sonant 
e.g. in Bulg. “ pot” against “ plot” (“flesh”) in the same 
language. 

Now Hirt introduces even a reduced vowel on either side of 
his hypothetical Ind.-Eur. form *wbland, to account for Lat. 
lina, Goth. wulla, Lith. vilna, Serb viina and Skt. arna (“ wool”) 
(I, p. 269). The establishment of such a form might in itself 
serve a twofold purpose. It might represent an attempt at 
reconstructing the Ind.-Eur. pronunciation, an attempt which 
has to be rejected ovt of hand; or it might be used only to 


*Cf. P. Meriggi, “ Die lautphysiologische Moeglichkeit der nasalen 
Sonanten,”’ Indogermanische Forschungen, XLIV (1927), pp. 1-10. 
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explain the individual forms quoted. But this latter purpose is 
served equally well by another hypothetical formula, e. g. *wind 
without any indication of the glides. The phonological impor- 
tance of such glides has to be proved outside their combinations 
with sonants and not only by their doubtful use as an expedient 
for the reconciliation of the divergent individual forms. 

Similarly, if we proceed from the liquids to the nasals, the 
assumption of a reduced grade *dhan- for Gk. O@vpoxw against 
Oévaros does not at all promote our understanding of the form 
in question, and we may just as well content ourselves with the 
statement of loss of a preceding the tonic syllable in this case. 
In Skt., too, Hirt derives say gen.sg. padds (“foot”) from an 
original *podés. This is consistent with his tendency to assign 
the reduced grade to pre-tonic vowels, but little seems to be 
gained by it. 

On p. 102 of vol. II, Hirt adduces the forms traivw against 
tetvw and TaTos, and against and as 
examples of the co-existence of the “reduced grade” -tn- (i.e. 
in *titonjo and *poimonjd) and “ grade zero” n (i.e. in *tntés 
and zoiuwov). Again, nothing is said about the cause of this 
different treatment, i.e. why absence of accent should in the 
one case have reduced -en- to -n-, and to -n- in the other. It 
can, moreover, be proved that the forms mentioned can be ex- 
plained equally well without a “».” The effect of the accent, 
we assume, was the same in the two forms with original accent 
on the ending, and resulted in *titnjo and *tntds. The possible 
existence of a glide next to the -n- is phonologically irrelevant, 
as there is no indeterminate vowel among the Greek phonemes. 
Now the 7 eventually occupied its place before the n, so that the 
n must have been palatalized in the transitional stage, cf. Polish 
kon “horse,” pronounced ko'm against gen. konia, pron. kona. 
When syllabic n was eliminated in Greek, the -n- of *titnjo did 
not become a, as the -n- of *tntds, because it was palatalized ; 
finally, its palatal character was lost and a separate palatal pho- 
neme arose instead before it, exactly as, say, in modern Slovene 
[koin] (same meaning as the Polish word quoted above) with a 
hard n, from original kovj. We see that no -- is needed to 
explain riraivw and romaive. In roipmov, of course, we have to 
do with a vowel i, net a consonantal 7, after the n, so that the 


n was not palatalized. 
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The present essay does not aim at an exhaustive treatment of 
such a vast subject. Yet it may be remarked that it seems as if 
others of Hirt’s combinations of reduced vowels plus sonants, 
too, were not more useful than his -tla- referred to above. Thus, 
Skt. kdntah, p.p.p. of *kam- “to love” may go back to an 
older form with -am, especially as the reduced grade of Hirt’s 
-eja@ and -ewd-, where the place of the sonants r, 1, n, m is taken 
by j and w, appears in all languages as 7 and @ (cf. Skt. bha- 
from root bhewd-, or Lith. gy-vas from Ind.-Eur. root *g”e7d- 
“to live”), i.e. also with the sonant in its long form. This 
should not be taken as an insinuation that long syllabic sonants 
existed in Indo-European, but only as an attempt to account for 
the peculiar Sanskrit development. Surely -0ja-, -bwa- are not 
necessary to explain simple 7 and @ in Skt. pirnds, dirnds. Yet 
Hirt prefers to assume them, as well as e. g. -ona- resulting in 
a simple a as in khatas (“dug”) to khanitum (II, p. 126). Is 
it not unbelievable that such a queer concoction as -na- should 
have boiled down to @ pure and simple? It is at least as probable 
that the loss of the vowel in the second of the two syllables in 
question should have resulted first of all in a lengthening of the 
sonant in Sanskrit, a lengthening which was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the preceding vowel, as in kantah against its root 
*kam-. 'The same would apply to supposed ra, ara, resulting 
in Skt. ir, air (e.g. girnah “swallowed up” from Ind.-Eur. 
*g’erd-) after a possible transitional stage, i7, ur. 

Similarly, what is the use of deriving Skt. 7 from either -or- 
(II, p. 90, e.g. strndti “he spreads,” Gk. ordpvipr) or ra, la 
(II, p. 141, e.g. piprmas “we fill,” Gk. An 
Indian syllabic r proves nothing for the existence of an indistinct 
vowel originally preceding or following it. It only proves that 
in unaccented Skt. syllables, 7 was sufficient to carry the tone. 
(If -ri- does occur under these conditions, as in cakriré, it is 
obvious that the vowel was maintained in its place to keep the 
two 7’s apart.) The forms assumed by unaccented syllables thus 
become a specific Sanskrit problem, as nothing is achieved by 
their deduction from hypothetical Indo-Eur. a’s and 0’s. 


III. 


In another branch of Ind.-Eur., Hirt lays down a development 
Ind.-Eur. *> Slav i, as in pisti (“dog”). On the contrary, 
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however, Old Slavonic i, properly denoted by %, its cyrillic sign, 
goes back to Ind.-Eur. i. This development is exemplified by 
verze (x—=German ch) = Lith. virstus, suffix = Lith. 
-tkas and many other forms, right up to comparatively recent 
loan-words such as Lat. civitatem > covotat > modern Serbo-Croat 
Cavtat. Old Slav. » has developed into different vowels in the 
different Slav languages, but nowhere into 7. Again, Ind.-Eur. 
® proves to be of no use. The Old Slav. -or-, say in éornd 
(“black”), goes back to an original -ir-, still preserved, in this 
example, in Old Prussian kirsnas. If Sanskrit in this word has 
syllabic r (krsnas), this again does not prove the existence of 
an Ind.-Eur. ® originally preceding the r, because wherever an 
“%” really existed in the Balto-Slav group, it never developed 
into 1. This, however, Hirt would have to assume for the Baltic 
form quoted. It is more likely that Sanskrit lost an original 
short 1, say like Serbo-Croat urh (“peak”) < *virsii-. 
In the corresponding Skt. forms (vdarsiyas, varsistha), the accent 
is on the first syllable (unlike Lith. virsds), so that the vowel 
was not lost and no syllabic r developed ; but the first syllable of 
krsnas was unaccented, which resulted in loss of vowel, leaving 
a syllabic r. But instead of assuming a separate Aryan develop- 
ment, resulting e. g. in krsnds, Hirt infers, as we have seen, an 
Ind.-Eur. sequence -or-, to which he attributes a “ dark timbre ” 
(“ dunkle Klangfarbe,” II, p. 83). This dark timbre, he says, is 
exemplified in Skt. guris—Gk. Bap’s. Unfortunately, the 
testimony of Old Slav militates against such an assumption, as 
the consonant preceding the group -or-— where it is liable to 
palatalization, as in our example corns < *kirsnés—appears pala- 
talized and must, therefore, have been originally followed by a 
front vowel, i.e. one with “light timbre.” Hirt explains this 
away (loc. cit.) with the “whole phonetic character” (“ ganze 
Lauteigentiimlichkeit ”) of Slav, but to plead this is meaningless 
and inadmissible, for whatever its supposed “whole phonetic 
character,” O.S. only palatalizes consonants adjoining front 
vowels (before or after them), i.e. vowels which have arisen out 
of Ind.-Eur. front vowels (or diphthongs) as in éelo (“ fore- 
head ”) against kolo (“circle”). 

Likewise, the O. S. back vowel 2, the counterpart of its front 
vowel , goes back to Ind.-Eur. % as in the above example vorz, 
bravd (“brow”) corresponding to Lith. (acc.) briwvj, Skt. 
bhruvadh, etc., but Hirt reverses this order and deduces Skt. 
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duvau, O.S. dova from an Ind.-Eur. form *dévéu, because in 
other forms assumed by this numeral the vowel of the first 
syllable has disappeared. Yet such cases do not justify the 
encumbrance of the Ind.-Eur. schemata with an “3,” as loss of 
unaccented vowel in such a frequent numeral is not surprising. 

In view of such insurmountable difficulties in reducing the 
conflicting forms of the individual Ind.-Eur. languages to 
schemata with a’s, 6’s, and @’s, would it not be better to con- 
centrate on the forms peculiar to the individual languages and 
try to explain them, having regard to their specific conditions? 
The many points of contact between the Indo-European lan- 
guages certainly entitle us to the belief that they come from one 
parent language; but this enables us neither to reconstruct that 
language, nor to explain, beyond certain limits, the forms 
actually occurring in the individual languages any more than 
it would be possible to reconstruct Latin, had this been lost, on 
the testimony of its living descendants, or than it is possible to 
explain the development of French by its Latin basis. If Latin 
were not known, what forms would haunt our science instead of 
canis because the a has become 7¢ in French? 


IV. 


In the class of causative verbs typified by Ind.-Eur. *bhoréjé, 
where o is preserved before the accent, Hirt has to assume (II, 
p. 225) that, because of this preservation, the form must be a 
“secondary ” one; it arose, he says, after the effect of the accent 
which reduced pretonic vowels had taken place, but he has him- 
self to admit the contradiction that the forms in question must 
nevertheless “have been exposed to the effect of the accent 
because of the regular vocalic alteration (due to the accent) e-i 
in pres, Lat. mon-e-6, Skt. vart-dy-att on the one hand and part. 
mon-i-tus, vart-i-tas on the other.” The conclusion which we 
would draw from this is that there simply was no such law 
according to which all pre-tonic vowels should have been reduced, 
in this case o to Hirt’s &. For where the e does change, it 
becomes 0, probably in connection with the Ind.-Eur. accent (or 
its absence), without showing any tendency to reduce its sonority. 

Hirt seeks to remedy this contradiction by resorting to relative 
chronology. He presumes that the alteration e-o followed upon 
the development of his a or . He says for instance (II, p. 172): 
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“There are Ind.-Eur. neuter nouns ending in -om, but none 
ending in -m, from which we must conclude that -om is an 
element joined to the stem when the accent no longer exercised 
its influence over it.” So the Ind.-Eur. ending -om must be 
rather more recent, to fit in with Hirt’s theory of the reduction 
of pre- and post-tonic vowels. This theory was construed by 
him to explain certain forms attested in individual languages; 
the reduction in sonority of the unaccented simple vowels a, e, 
and o, which his theory assumes, is believed by Hirt to have been 
a general Ind.-Eur. one and would, accordingly, be expected to 
have taken place in the period immediately preceding the split- 
ting-up of the parent language. For if this process were older, 
we would expect the a, %, and » which arose in the absence of 
accent to be represented by the same vowel in the other Ind.-Eur, 
languages, too, not only in Skt., and we should have Greek 
*rirnp, Lat. piter, etc. (i.e. piter not only in the compound 
Jup-piter). According to Hirt’s theory, the parent language 
reached the stage a, %, and , which subsequently developed 
individually in the derivative languages. But unfortunately the 
facts do not permit this chronological order, as we have e.g. 
*bhoréjd, the ending -om (as in Skt. dénam = Lat. dénum, 
etc.), and consequently Hirt has to push the development of his 
indeterminate vowels further and further back. Also, the pro- 
cess presumably affecting unaccented e before the splitting-up 
of Ind.-Eur. took place in a direction very different from Hirt’s 
assumed development of , as it resulted in the alteration e-o 
(xarnp—aratwp), where the degree of sonority does not appear 
to have been reduced at all. More and more stages have to be 
interposed between the development of Hirt’s indeterminate 
vowels on the one hand and the separation of the Indo-Huropean 
languages on the other, e. g. also the enclisis (Hirt, II, p. 173), 
i.e. the extension of one accent over several words, as this pro- 
cess, too, does not conform to his theory. If his indeterminate 
vowels, however, are so old, it is surely remarkable that Huro- 
pean and Aryan differ in their representation, while preserving 
the (according to Hirt more recent!) alternation e-o unchanged 
originally, as is shown by the fact that in Sanskrit palatals 
precede original e as against gutturals preceding original 0, and 
by the series e-o in the European languages. 
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WERNER JAEGER. The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1936. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1947. 
Pp. vi-+- 259. $5.00. 


Scholars of the last generation like Burnet, Tannery, Gomperz, 
Shorey regarded the early Greek philosophers mainly as pioneers of 
modern science. It was the age of positivism, when metaphysics and 
theology were taboo, and to represent the Greek philosophers as if 
they were the prototypes of natural scientists was the only possible 
way of arousing some interest in them. By tearing certain scientific 
features out of their original context in a manner similar to that of 
Aristotle and the ancient doxographers these modern authors gave 
a rather distorted picture of the nature and development of early 
Greek philosophy. However, it certainly was not merely a literary 
device that so many of the Presocratiec thinkers—Parmenides, 
Heraclitus, Empedocles and others—expressed their philosophy in 
the form of a religious revelation. To them, philosophy was indeed 
a kind of religion, the true doctrine of the Divine, a rational the- 
ology, which they wished to substitute for the popular religion of 
the poets and of the state. 

In the last decades students of Greek philosophy have tried to 
correct the false perspective in which it had appeared to the 
previous generation, and to interpret the fragments in the spirit in 
which the works from which they have survived were originally 
conceived. Professor Jaeger’s book is especially adapted to make a 
wider audience acquainted with the results of that research in which 
he himself has played such an important and stimulating part. He 
presupposes some acquaintance with his field of research and does 
not enter into the special problems of the history of earliest Greek 
thought. Content with putting the traditional material in a new 
light, he traces the development of philosophical theology in its 
main stages, from its first beginning in Homer and Hesiod through 
the Presoeratics, Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Heraclitus, down to the time of the Sophists. Yet, it 
is characteristic of the wide historical horizon within which he sees 
the problem that he begins his book with an analysis of those 
passages in which St. Augustine transmitted the Greek idea of a 
philosophical, a “natural” theology to our modern civilization. 

Jaeger has only to follow the words of the Greek philosophers 
themselves in order to expound the first traces of philosophical 
thought in Homer and Hesiod (Ch. I, pp. 10-17). Plato and 
Aristotle saw in the theogoniec poems of Hesiod and similar poets the 
first stage of that rational development which finally led to the 
materialistic or teleological speculations of their own times (cf. 
Plato, Leges, X, 886 B ff.; Theaet., 152 E; Crat., 402 B-C; Aristotle, 

1 The Greeks distinguished three kinds of religion: 1) the “ mythical ” 
theology of the poets, 2) the “civic” religion in conformity with the 
“nomos” of the state, and 3) the “physikon,” i.e. the “natural” 
theology of the philosophers (cf. A. J. P., LXVI [1945], p. 92, note 1). 
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Met., I, 3, 983b28 ff.; III, 1, 1000a8 ff.; XIV, 4, 1091b1 ff., ete.). 
Thus they considered Hesiod’s cosmogonic Eros as the anticipation 
of their own teleological principle (Aristotle, Met., I, 3, 984b23; ef. 
Plato, Symp., 178 B). Furthermore, the theogonic pattern of 
Hesiod’s poem still determined the form of the cosmogonie thought 
of philosophers like Parmenides, Empedocles, and others, who con- 
sciously followed Hesiod or certain “ Orphic” poets as their model, 
just as Plato in turn in the Timaeus used Parmenides’ poem as his 
model (Jaeger, p. 92). 

With good judgment Jaeger shows how under the influence of 
scientific experience and philosophical speculation the original re- 
ligious idea of the Divine changed to more and more rationalized 
forms. A careful analysis of the style of Anaximander’s fragments 
proves beyond doubt that his absolute principle, “the Infinite,” to 
him had become the truly “ Divine” and was characterized by him 
in the same terms in which the religious hymns praised their gods 
(pp. 24-37; notes 11-64, esp. note 44 on the “ Divine”). It is 
significant that ancient critics called the philosophical writings of 
Empedocles and Parmenides, and in a wider sense even parts of 
Plato’s dialogues, physikoi hymnoi, because “they add what is the 
true nature of Apollo (the sun) or of Zeus (fire) in a way similar to 
that of the Orphic poets ” (Menander [Genethlios], I, 2, 2; 5, 2, in 
Diels, Vorsokratiker, I, 31 [21] A 23). 

The much discussed problem of “ the so-called Orphic theogonies ” 
and the question whether we should see in them one of the roots 
of Presocratic philosophy are taken up in Ch. [V. Following Wila- 
mowitz and Linforth, Jaeger rightly denies that there ever was a 
definite “ Orphic religion ” or sect. There existed merely a so-called 
“Orphic ” literature dealing with such subjects as theogony, mystery 
worship, oracles, the descent to Hades, and written in the Panhellenic 
language of Homer and Hesiod by rather well known authors of the 
sixth century (Onomacritus or Cecrops), who presented these poems 
as if they were written by the seers of olden times (Aristotle, Fr. 
7 R.). Therefore, Jaeger believes—as Lobeck had suggested in his 
Aglaophamus—that these poems reflected the philosophical thought 
of their period, rather than that the philosophers were influenced 
by these “ Orphies” (pp. 56f.). Cecrops is indeed called a Pytha- 
gorean, and Onomacritus seems to have been in contact with the 
Italian circle (Orph. F'r., 189). 

In this context the origin of the doctrine of the divinity of the 
soul becomes a problem, of which no trace is to be found in Homer, 
while it plays a great part in the poets and philosophers of the 
6th century. Jaeger (Ch. V) gives a very interesting account of 
the process which led to the development of this new concept of the 
psyche. According to the Greeks, it was Pythagoras who, as the 
disciple of Pherecydes (Aristotle, Fr. 611, 32 R.; Diels, Vorso- 
kratiker, 7 [71] A4; 7a), introduced into philosophy the idea of the 
divine and immortal soul as the opposite of the body. Jaeger has 
not devoted any special discussion to Pythagoras and his school, 
although St. Augustine, with whose ideas on theology the book 
opens, saw in Pythagoras the true father of theology from whom 
Plato had learned (De Doctrina Christiana, II, 28, 43; ef. Contra 
Academicos, III, 17, 37). Jaeger evidently feels that we know so 
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little about Pythagoras and the older Pythagoreans that it is wiser 
to remain silent about this intricate problem. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that through an analysis of the oldest Acousmata one could 
arrive at some results, and that Pythagoras was indeed the first to 
have introduced into philosophy some of the fundamental ideas of 
mystery religion, such as that of the divine soul. 

In the later development of philosophical theology Xenophanes 
of course played a decisive réle. Jaeger avoids the extreme positions 
of Burnet, Gomperz, and Reinhardt and sees the main importance 
of Xenophanes in his theology rather than in his philosophical ideas. 
He even doubts—as did Burnet—that a didactic poem On Nature 
ever existed (pp. 40; 52, and esp. note 11) and thinks that Xenopha- 
nes touched on philosophical problems only in his silloi, those caustic 
satires on philosophers and poets for which he became famous. 
Jaeger pictures him as the bold herald of enlightenment, who in 
his violent attacks on the gods of popular religion showed the 
destructive effect which the philosophy of his time had on the 
religious thought of the educated. According to Jaeger’s interpreta- 
tion of Frs. 23 f., Xenophanes was not even a pantheist, but believed 
in other gods besides the one god. This is indeed possible, in spite 
of Zeller’s counterargument (Die Philosophie der Griechen, 1° 
[1892], p. 528), since Plato and Aristotle, too, compromised with 
popular polytheism, and even such a radical monist as Parmenides 
says of his highest goddess that she creates other gods (Fr. 13). On 
the other hand, I do not think that in the face of Aristotle’s state- 
ment (Met., I, 5, 986b24) one can deny that Xenophanes identified 
his one god with the world, with the celestial orb (pp. 43 ff., and 
note 23), and although in our fragments nothing is explicitly said 
about the shape of this god, the testimonies of the ancient authors 
who call him spherical in shape (Frs. A 33-36 and A 1[19]) are 
hardly due merely to a later interpretation influenced by Parmenides, 
Fr. 8, 42 f. (ef. Jaeger, pp. 106 ff.). 

To Jaeger, Parmenides represents a new stage in the development 
not only of philosophical but also of religious thought. Parmenides 
does not, it is true, call the absolute being god or the Divine, as the 
Milesian philosophers had done, but the proem of his poem, that 
ascent to the absolute, shows clearly enough that this absolute being 
had true religious significance for him. Such an interpretation alone 
lets us understand the inner connection of the two parts of his work. 
I should not even follow Jaeger in dismissing the ancient interpreta- 
tion of the horse-drawn car as the chariot of the human soul, 
although: Sextus Empiricus certainly goes too far in the elaboration 
of the Platonic simile.2 Jaeger refutes Burnet’s (and Windelband’s) 
interpretation of Parmenides’ true “ Being” in terms of matter 
(p. 107, and note 63) as well as the strange attempts of Bernays, 


* Jaeger, p. 98, and notes 20-23, suggests the emendation of the words 
kara wavr’ dorn in Fr. B 1, 3 (cod. N), which are indeed impossible, 
to do.w7, an ingenious conjecture proposed earlier by Meineke. I should 
prefer, however, the emendation of L. D. Barnett and Wilamowitz: 
kara mavra rat}, which is supported by the manuscripts L and Es: ravr’ 
arn; ravra tH. This is reminiscent of a similar passage in the Republic, | 
X, 616 B, where Plato says of the way of light (Milky Way?): da 
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Diels, and Burnet to find in the fragments of Parmenides references 
to doctrines of Heraclitus or the Pythagoreans (pp. 100 f., and note 
34). There is, then, no longer any reason for reversing the natural 
succession Parmenides—Heraclitus, and, although Jaeger finally 
leaves their historical relationship undecided (p. 231, note 54), in 
his discussion he puts Heraclitus after Parmenides. 

That for Heraclitus the problems of theology were at least as 
important as those of physics has hardly ever been doubted and is 
also supported by the testimony of ancient authors (p. 117). His 
entire book evidently had the form of a religious revelation. His 
style reminds one of the oracles of the Pythia and the language of 
the Sibyl, to whom Heraclitus himself refers, rather than of the 
aphorisms in the Hippocratic Corpus or of the old gnomie wisdom 
to which modern critics like to compare it (pp. 111; 121). Ina 
way similar to that of the Sibyls and Bakides he seems to have 
prophesied the end of this world by fire (Fr. A10; B14; 30; 31). 
I cannot side with Reinhardt, who denies that Heraclitus pro- 
pounded such an idea, since almost all the early Greek philosophers 
believed in the final destruction of this world either by fire or by 
water (cf. Plato, Tim., 22 C). 

There is no Presocratic thinker of whom we possess more frag- 
ments dealing with theological problems than Empedocles. The diffi- 
culty which he presents, however, to the modern expositor lies in 
the contrast between the outspoken materialistic tendency of his 
philosophy in the poem On Nature and the deeply religious, even 
mystical spirit of his Katharmoi. Jaeger rightly opposes the theo- 
ries of Diels, Bidez, and others, who tried to solve this difficulty 
by assigning the two poems to two successive periods of the author’s 
life, and shows the inner religious unity of the two books (pp. 
130 f.). I should consider it even possible that the two poems 
actually formed two parts of one literary whole. They were listed 
as a whole (consisting of five thousand lines) in some of the ancient 
catalogues (Diog. Laert., VIII, 77), and this may explain the fact 
that Plutarch (De Exilio, 17, p. 607 C) quotes fragment 115 which 
certainly belonged to the Katharmoi as & dpyn ris dtAocodias. 
The juxtaposition of entirely rational thought and myth ean be 
found in almost every Greek philosopher. We may think also of the 
role which the myths play in Plato’s or Aristotle’s dialogues, and 
not even the Epicureans renounced entirely this traditional way of 
representation, as the proems of Lucretius clearly show (ef. also 
Plutarch, Adv. Coloten, 17, 1117 B). 

Thus, even Anaxagoras, that most sober and scientific thinker, 
only pays tribute to the tradition when he celebrates his absolute 
principle, the Nous, in the form of a religious hymn, as Jaeger shows 
in a striking analysis of the style of Fr. B 12 (pp. 160 ff.; 204, note 
44; 241, note 34; 243, note 59 [on Diogenes of Apollonia, Fr. B5]). 
No doubt, the ancient commentators were right in saying that for 
Anaxagoras the Nous was god. According to Aristotle (Met., I, 3, 
984 b15, and Fr. 61 R.), Anaxagoras’ doctrine of the Nous as the 
divine author of the world had been anticipated by his fellow- 
countryman, the mythical seer and miracleworker, Hermotimus of 
Clazomenae. Diels tried to explain this strange statement by the 
conjecture that Anaxagoras himself in his book had referred to the 
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mystical experiences of his mythical compatriot and interpreted 
them in terms of his philosophy of Nous. Aristotle, who in his 
dialogues follows quite closely Anaxagoras’ conception of the Nous, 
also uses the form of the mystery religion to clarify his ideas (cf. 
Fr. 61, and Nic. Eth., X, 7, 1177b26). 

In the last chapter (X) Jaeger deals with the Sophists, Prota- 
goras, Prodicus, and Critias, with their criticism of religion and 
their theories about the nature and origin of religion. In this con- 
text he touches also upon Democritus, who certainly was influenced 
by such theories. Jaeger thinks that Democritus did not work out 
any original theology, as we find it in Anaxagoras and other Preso- 
cratics, but tried to explain the religious experience through his 
theory of “idols.” But the doxographers say that Democritus con- 
sidered the spherelike fire-atoms, which constitute life, soul, and 
mind, as divine and therefore regarded the stars as gods also. His 
book On The Things in Hades is mentioned by Proclus (Democritus, 
Fr. B 1) as a source of tales like Plato’s myth of Er, who after 
eleven days returned to life to tell what he had seen in the other 
world. It looks as if in this book Democritus had presented even 
his materialistic explanation of life in the traditional form of 
mystery religion. 

The stimulating and instructive way in which Jaeger has traced 
the development of philosophical theology through the age of cosmo- 
logical thought makes one look forward to the second volume, where 
he promises to “treat the period from Socrates and Plato down to 
the time when, under the influence of this tradition of Greek philo- 
sophical theology, the Jewish-Christian religion transformed itself 
into a theological system in the Greek manner, in order to force its 
admission into the Hellenistic world” (p.v). One cannot think of 
any subject of greater historical and philosophical importance, and 
there are few better equipped to tackle the difficulties of this 
problem than Jaeger, who has made such important contributions 
to our understanding of the Greek philosophers and has at the same 
time spent “a whole life on the study of Christian tradition .. . 
in its Greek and Roman phase” (p. 9). 

EricH FRANK.* 


GerarD J. Murpuy. The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius 
Severus from the Evidence of the Inscriptions. Jersey City, 
N.J., St. Peters College Press, 1947. Pp. viii-113. $1.60. 
(Diss., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945.) 


Dr. (and Father) Murphy has performed a useful service in col- 
lecting under six headings the epigraphical evidence for the reign 
of Septimius Severus (193-211 A.D.). The chapters treat: the 


*The manuscript of this review was among the papers which Pro- 
fessor Frank took along on his trip to Europe, where he died suddenly 
on June 22, 1949. Except for minor editorial revisions, the text has 
been printed without changes, although the author himself had obviously 
intended to go over it once more before sending it to press. 
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Civil War, with special discussions of certain generals and legions; 
the Parthian War; the years 199-211; administrative changes; inno- 
vations in the army; and the milestones as evidence for road repairs. 
Seven appendices discuss briefly: imperial acclamations, imperial 
titles, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Geta, the father and the first wife of 
Septimius, and Geta his brother. 

Dr. Murphy has not to any large extent altered the generally 
accepted picture of Septimius. In discussing the Civil War, he 
attempts some more precise datings than have hitherto been agreed 
on. With Hasebroeck (and Fluss), he would (pp. 2-4) place the 
Battle of Issus not later than March, 194. He dates the proclama- 
tion of Caracalla at Viminiacum as “future emperor” (apparently 
Caesar, not imperator designatus, though the discussion, pp. 6-7, is 
not clear) in October, 196. Fluss (in R.-E.’, II [4], col. 1962, line 
53), dated the association before June 30, 196, on the basis of Cod. 
Iust., IV, 19, 1, which reads Impp. Severus et Antoninus AA 
Faustino on prid. k. Iul. Dextro II et Prisco conss. Murphy does 
not discuss this evidence, but it should be rejected since Caracalla 
was not full Augustus until the winter of 197/198 (D.E., II, 107), 
and Priscus was consul ordinarius in 195 while Dexter’s colleague in 
196 was Paetus (Liebenam, Fasti Cons. Imp. Rom., 26). In pp. 
24-26, Murphy argues that Ctesiphon was captured in Dee. 197 or 
Jan. 198, rather than late in 198. 

In the discussion of the years 199-211, it is suggested (p. 36) that 
the inscription commemorating the celebration of the Ludi Saecu- 
lares in 204 shows that the change from the citation of the actual 
decree of the senate to the citation of the relatio and sententia which 
introduced the decree took place under Septimius and that “ this 
change in the form of senatorial decrees is an outward admission of 
the transformation that had occurred in the form of the state; the 
principate of Augustus had given way to the military absolutism of 
Severus.” Actually this practice began early in the second century. 
It appears under Antoninus in the decree on the founding of a 
club of young men at Cyzicus (C.J. L., III, 7060 = Bruns/Graden- 
witz, Fontes Iuris Romani, no. 62 = Dessau, I. L. S., 7190), and ap- 
parently under Marcus and Verus in the decree limiting the cost of 
gladiatorial games (C.I.L., II, 6278 = Bruns/Gradenwitz, no. 63 
= Dessau, 5163). 

In pp. 38-40, Murphy brings together a coin, Septimius’ twelfth 
salutation, and four inscriptions to support the view that in 207 
occurred a serious revolt not attested in the surviving literary 
sources. He does not think that this trouble was simply the after- 
math of the downfall of Plautianus, since the inscriptions suggest 
that considerable numbers of troops were occupied with it in various 
parts of the empire. For the same reason, he does not regard the 
suppression of the brigand Bulla (or Bullas) in Italy, described by 
Dio, LXXVI (Boissevain, LXXVII), 10 as having occurred at 
about this date, as serious enough to fit the words of the inscriptions. 
He does follow Friedlander (Sittengeschichte Roms [ed. 10 by Wis- 
sowa], I, p. 356, n. 6) in connecting with the suppression of Bulla 
a fifth inscription, C.I.L., VI, 234 = Dessau, 2011, which begins 
Genio exercitus qui exstinguendis saeuissimis latronib. ete. This 
inscription was found in 1480 near the Arch of Septimius in the 
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Roman Forum and is known, apparently with reasonable accuracy, 
from contemporary copies. Dessau, however, remarks in his note on 
it that latro may be used of conspirators, as by Claudius of Valerius 
Asiaticus in the copy of his speech on the Gauls which was found at 
Lyons (C.JI.LZ., XIII, 1668 = Bruns/Gradenwitz, Fontes, 52 = Des- 
sau, 212, col. II, line 15), or by the author of the life of Maximus 
and Balbinus in the Historia Augusta (2, 5 and 10), of Maximinus 
and his troops. Hence Dessau would refer this inscription not to 
the suppression of Bulla but perhaps to the war against Maximinus 
in 238 or to that against Severus and Galerius in 308-310. Murphy 
fails to indicate that there exist these other possible references for 
the inscription in question. 

Murphy similarly fails to indicate the uncertainties which sur- 
round the coin, the twelfth salutation, and the inscriptions which he 
uses to suggest a revolt in 207. The coin is a denarius of Septimius 
from Rome which shows on the reverse Ioui Vict., p. m., tr. p. XV, 
cos. III, p. p. It is therefore to be dated in 207. Its number in 
Mattingly and Sydenham (Roman Imperial Coinage, IV, 1, p. 118) 
is 204, not, as Murphy gives (p. 38, n. 77), no. 248. Mattingly and 
Sydenham in their preface (p. 70), connect it with the defeat of 
Bulla. With it may be compared no. 272 on p. 125, an aureus of 
Septimius with Joui Victori but without exact titles and dated by 
Mattingly and Sydenham in 202-210. Jupiter Victor figures on 
two denarii of Septimius minted at Laodicea in 193/194 (p. 151, 
no. 441B; p. 152, no. 454), on an aureus and two denarii of Clodius 
Albinus minted at Lugdunum (Lyons) in 195/197 (p. 48, nos. 25, 
26 (?), 27 [see p. 42]), and on an aureus of Caracalla minted at 
Rome in 212 (p. 240, no. 200). Murphy connects with his coin 
others of 207 which show the types of a trophy or of a victory. 
His references in n. 78 again seem to be inexact. “ Severus, 498 ” 
would appear to be Mattingly and Sydenham, IV, 1, p. 159, no. 498 
(and 499), a denarius from Laodicea with a reverse inscription 
Vic. (499: Vict.) Augg., cos. II, p. p. and a type of victory. Mat- 
tingly and Sydenham, however, date these in 198. “ Caracalla 433 ” 
(Mattingly and Sydenham, p. 283), a sestertius from Rome, has a 
reverse of Caracalla setting forth on horseback, a profectio type, not 
a victory. P. 118, no. 211 is a denarius of Septimius, from Rome, 
with a victory and dated in 207, and p. 119, no. 214 is one of the 
same year with a trophy. P. 227, no. 94 is a quinarius of Caracalla, 
from Rome, dated in 207 and showing a victory, with which may be 
compared p. 226, no. 86, dated in 205/207. But similar victories 
appear in 208, p. 120, nos. 223, 224 (denarii of Septimius), p. 228, 
no. 101 (quinarius of Caracalla). Indeed types of victory and of a 
trophy are very common, as index III (pp. 362-363) shows. It is 
true that the occurrence of given inscriptions or types seems to have 
had reference to specific events, but the commemoration of such 
events, or perhaps one should say the continuation of given inscrip- 
tions and types, often covers more than one year. The coins alone 
do not, therefore, prove any major victory in 207. 

Murphy suggests that the suppression of the revolt was signalized 
by the twelfth imperial salutation of Septimius, which has no other 
obvious oceasion. Unfortunately the time at which this was assumed 
is very indefinite. No number higher than imp. XI has yet been 
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authenticated on a coin, according to Mattingly and Sydenham, IV, 
1, p. 60, nor do any salutations appear on the coins of Caracalla 
(Mattingly and Sydenham, pp. 54 and 84 [tables of titles]). Since 
imp. XI apparently commemorated the fall of Ctesiphon (Mattingly 
and Sydenham, p. 60; R.-E.?, II [4], col. 1971, line 93) which 
Murphy (pp. 25-26) dates, as has been said, in the winter of 
197/198, it may well be that the cessation of salutations on the coins 
of Septimius has some connection with the elevation of Caracalla to 
collegiality as Augustus in consequence of this victory (S.H.A,, 
Sept., 16, 3; R.-H.?, II [4], col. 1971, line 20; D.#., II, 107). In 
any case the guidance of the coins is lacking to date the later saluta- 
tions of either Septimius or Caracalla. Some inscriptions show XII 
as early as 201 (Liebenam, p. 109; Dessau, 429, n. 3). However, 
a diploma (C.I.L., XVI, 135) shows Septimius as trib. pot. XVI, 
imp. XI, cos. III and Caracalla as trib. pot. XI, imp. II, cos. III. 
If the tribunician numbers and Caracalla’s consulship are correct, 
this diploma must fall in 208 (see the tables in Mattingly and Syden- 
ham, IV, 1, pp. 55, 84). Fluss, indeed (R.-H.*, II [4], col. 1977, 
lines 30 ff.), apparently would regard the imp. XI of Septimius as 
incorrect in the diploma and would date Septimius’ twelfth and 
Caracalla’s second in 207 on the basis of C.J. L., X (not, as he gives, 
IX), 5909 from Anagni, which gives Septimius as trib. pot. XV, 
imp. XII, cos. III and Caracalla as trib. pot. X imp. II cos. III des. 
(thus). This inscription, with its full and significant titles for the 
emperors, commemorates the paving of a road and is not given by 
Murphy in his discussion of Italian roads (p. 97). Fluss also cites 
an inscription which commemorates the repair of the camp of the 
Vigiles at Ostia (Ep. Eph., VII, p. 360, no. 1204 = Dessau, 2155). 
This shows Septimius as trib. pot. XV, imp. XII, cos. III, that is, 
again the twelfth salutation in 207. (Fluss, incidentally, should not 
have cited also 1205 and 1206, from the same camp, which com- 
memorate respectively Caracalla and Julia on the same occasion. 
Caracalla appears in no. 1205 as trib. potest. X, cos. II, with design. 
III written above cos. IZ and with no salutation since the immedi- 
ately following imp. goes with Caesar. L. Septimi etc. in the filia- 
tion.) Thus great uncertainty reigns around the dating and the 
coordination of Septimius’ twelfth and Caracalla’s second salutations. 
DeRuggiero (D. E., II, 108) gives Caracalla as imp. II as early as 
204 but imp. III only in 212. Liebenam (p. 110) gives imp. II in 
207 on the basis of C.I.L., X, 5909, or in 208 on the basis of a 
diploma which he lists as C.J. L., III, p. 890, no. xlviii and which 
is Nesselhauf’s C.J.L., XVI, 135, cited above. See also von 
Rohden’s discussion of Caracalla’s salutations in R.-E.”, II (4), col. 
2438. Fluss, indeed (R.-H.?, II [4], col. 1977, lines 18 ff.), does, as 
Murphy indicates (p. 40, n. 84), connect the coins with Ioui Victori 
with the salutations of Septimius and Caracalla under discussion. 
But he suggests as the occasion the initial victories in the British 
war which Dio mentions incidentally in connection with Bulla 
(LXXVI [LXXVIT], 10, 6). 

The first of the four inscriptions used by Murphy is C. I. L., III, 
11082 (previously 4364). This was found at Arrabona in Pannonia 
Superior and is dated V idus Iunias Apro et Maximo cos, These 
are the ordinaries, also mentioned in C.J. L., XIII, 6623, of 207 
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(Liebenam, 27). The inscription is dedicated to Victoriae Augg. 
nn. et leg. I Adi. P. F. Antoniniana (in smaller letters and thus). 
Legio I Adiutrix was stationed at this period in Pannonia Superior 
with headquarters at Brigetio (Ritterling in R.-H., XII [24], col. 
1393). Ritterling (col. 1394, line 15) thinks that the inscription in 
question must have been removed at some time from the shrine of 
the legionary standards at headquarters to its place of discovery. 
It might be noted incidentally that according to Ritterling, the legion 
and its headquarters were transferred between 212 and 228 from 
Pannonia Superior to Pannonia Inferior. The legion had supported 
Septimius in 193 and detachments entered Italy with him. Others 
fought in the east against Niger and the Parthians. Ritterling, 
indeed (cols. 1398-1399), regards the present inscription as a tardy 
commemoration of victories in the Parthian campaign. It would be 
quite appropriate to attribute the victory to both the emperors 
reigning in 207, especially since Caracalla had become colleague in 
consequence of the Parthian victory, as indicated above. 

The second inscription, C.J. Z., VIII, 1628 = Dessau, 429, was 
found at Sieca Veneria in Africa Proconsularis. It shows Septimius 
as tr. pot. XVI, imp. XII, cos. III and Caracalla as tr. pot. XI, imp. 
II, cos. III. It therefore falls, like the diploma cited above, in 208. 
It is dedicated to Jupiter for preserving the imperial family: ob 
conseruatam eorum salutem detectis insidiis hostium publicorum. 
Mommsen, in his comment on the inscription, thought that the plot 
in question was that which led to the execution of Apronianus, 
proconsul of Asia, as related by Dio, LXXVI (LXXVII), 8, 1. 
Dio, or rather at this point Xiphilinus, introduces the story of 
Apronianus immediately after the fall of Plautianus and connects 
the two with xai pera rovro. It is therefore possible that the execu- 
tion of Apronianus was an aftermath of the fall of Plautianus. 

Mommsen, following Cavedonius, also connected with the execution 
of Apronianus Murphy’s third inscription, C.J. Z., III, 427 = Des- 
sau, 430. This inseription, in Greek and Latin, was found at 
Ephesus and is known only from an eighteenth century copy. It is 
undated but refers to Septimius and Caracalla and Geta as domini 
n[ostri Severus et] Antoninus Pii Au[gusti et Geta Caesar] cum 
[Iulia Aug.]. If the restorations are correct, it would fall be- 
tween the elevation of Geta as Caesar in 198 and as Augustus in 
209 (see Fluss in R.-Z.’, II [4], cols. 1567-1568 under Septimius 
Geta). An imperial freedman made the dedication quod... [ubiwis 
spes| parricidiales insid[iatorum sustulerunt]. As Dessau remarks 
(n. 2), the precise plot, in a reign as full of plots as was that of 
Septimius, cannot be identified. The Historia Augusta (Sept., 15, 
4) says that after the Parthian campaign, Septimius, while still in 
Syria, punished at the suggestion of Plautianus and among the sup- 
porters of Niger nonnullos etiam ex amicis suis quasi uitae insidia- 
tores. The inscription might refer to these executions, to the down- 
fall of Plautianus, or to the execution of Apronianus, just as well 
as to an unknown revolt. 

Finally, the fourth inscription, C.J. LZ., III, 10473 (and, it may 
be added, 10471 and 10472, see Dessau, 1153), commemorates C. 
Julius Septimius Castinus, legate of Pannonia Inferior, and was 
found at Aquincum (= Alt-Ofen or Old Buda) in that province. 
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It begins his cursus thus: cos. desig., leg. Aug[gg]. pr. pr. P. I., 
leg. leg. I M., ex praec. dom. nn[n]. dux uexil. III Germ. VIII 
Aug. XVIII (thus, instead of the correct XXII, see Dessau, n. 5) 
Pr. I Min. XXX Ulp. aduers. defectores et rebelles ... It is note- 
worthy that in all three inscriptions, two gg’s have been deleted 
from Auggg. and only one m from nnn. Dessau (n. 1) suggests 
that the deletion was made when Geta was executed in Feb. 212 
(for which date see R.-H.”, II [4], col. 1569), and that the two g’s 
were deleted by error. If so, Hohl would be correct in his article 
on Iulius Septimius Castinus (R.-E., X [19], col. 804), in dating 
the governorship of Castinus after Geta’s association in the rule in 
209 and before the death of Septimius on Feb. 4, 211 (for which 
date see R.-H.*, II [4], 1971). Hohl points out, however, that 
C.I.L., III, 3480 calls Castinus only leg. Augg. This inscription 
is a dedication to Mithras by Castinus himself, which was also found 
at Aquincum. The date at which Castinus was consul, presumably 
suffect, is unknown but the fact that he was consul designate at the 
time that an inscription was erected under three Augusti, if the 
text is correct, would imply that he was not consul in any year later 
than that of Geta’s murder, 212, since, according to Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, I, p. 589; see also D.E., II, 690), designation for 
suffect consulships took place under the Severi for the whole year 
shortly after the first of January. If the second inscription from 
Aquincum is correct in mentioning only two Augg., then the earlier 
limit is closely set, since Castinus must have begun as governor 
under three emperors before Feb. 4, 211, and continued under 
Caracalla and Geta. Moreover, his designation for the consulship 
would have been early in January 211, unless the first inscription 
looked back after the death of Septimius to his original appoint- 
ment by the three emperors; in this case the designation could be of 
January 212. Perhaps the stone-cutter who did the deleting in the 
first group of inscriptions realized that when he was doing so, 
Castinus had terminated his governorship under two Augusti one of 
whom had been damned, but had begun it under three domini, one 
of whom likewise had been damned, and hence corrected to Aug. 
and nn. This is, however, too hypothetical to serve as proof and is 
presented simply to indicate how difficult it is to draw precise 
evidence from inscriptions of the Severan period. Dessau may well 
be right in assuming a simple error in the deletions, so that Castinus 
might have been governor of Pannonia Inferior at any time between 
209 and Feb. 4, 211. 

The date of Castinus’ command of legio I Mineruia is equally 
uncertain. Murphy (p. 40, n. 82) quotes the complete text of 
an inscription found at Iversheim, on the border between Ger- 
mania Superior and Belgica. This inscription records the building 
of a brick-kiln sub Iulio Castino leg. leg. I M.,...///// Aug. / 
cos. Its number is C.J. L., XIII, 7945 (where T is printed for J) 
= Dessau, 2459, and a drawing of the first three lines, but not of the 
last ones with the erasures, is given by Hiibner, Exempla Script. 
Epigr. Lat. (a supplement to C.I.L.), p. 213, no. 620. Domas- 
zewski (in C.I.L., XIII) supplies duobus Augg. cos., Hiibner reads 
duob(us) Augustis co(n)s(ulibus), and Dessau (n. 3) suggests 
duobus Augg. cos. n. No erasure is indicated in C.J. Z., XIII at the 
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end of the last line, though cos. falls short of the ends of the lines 
above. It is to be regretted that Hiibner did not include this line in 
his drawing. Whatever the correct restoration, it appears as though 
Castinus commanded the legio I Mineruia when two Augusti were 
consuls. Hiibner and Dessau suggest either 205 or 208, in which 
years Caracalla and Geta were ordinary consuls, and which would 
account for the deletions after Geta’s murder. Hohl (R.-E., X [19], 
col. 804, line 44) follows Domaszewski in preferring 202, when 
Septimius and Caracalla were consuls; he notes incidentally that the 
date 210 in C.I.L., XIII must be a misprint. Thus the command 
of legio I Mineruia in Germania Superior by Castinus cannot surely 
be dated, as Murphy’s n. 82 implies, in 208. 

Moreover, it cannot surely be determined whether Castinus com- 
manded the detachments of four German legions, VIII Augusta, 
XVIII (or rather XXII) Primagenia, I Mineruia, and XXX Ulpia, 
aduersus defectores et rebelles while he was legate of I Mineruia 
or earlier. Ritterling (R.-E., XII [23], col. 1315, lines 60 ff.) would 
place the command in the period 206-208 and cites Hasebroek, Unter- 
suchungen zur Gesch. des K. Sept. Sev., pp. 102 ff. Dessau (1153, 
n. 4) says dux... Castinus uidetur fuisse uel factus esse cum esset 
legatus unius ex tis ... In n. 6, he cites Domaszewski’s view (on 
C.I.L., III, 10471-3) that the “rebels” referred to Niger and 
Albinus but adds sed fiert potest ut significetur tumultus aliquis 
praeterea nobis ignotus. Hohl (R.-E., X [19], col. 804) discusses 
various interpretations and prefers Weichert’s hypothesis that 
Castinus commanded the detachments in Africa to defend it against 
Niger in 194. In short, it cannot be positively asserted that about 
207 Castinus commanded detachments of four German legions 
against otherwise unattested rebels. 

This somewhat detailed discussion does not render impossible 
Murphy’s hypothesis of a revolt of serious proportions in 207, to 
which the coins, the twelfth salutation, and the four inscriptions all 
relate. It is, however, meant to indicate that much greater un- 
certainty exists concerning the dating and relevance of this material 
than his text or notes would indicate to a reader not prepared to 
make a further check. While the remainder of his material has not 
been subjected to a similar re-examination by the reviewer, it is sug- 
gested that his conclusions should not be accepted as settled without 
such a check. 

Some omissions were noted in his bibliographical material. Fluss’ 
article, Severus, no. 13 in R.-H.”, IT (4), cols. 1940-2002 is not listed 
among the works on Septimius given in the introduction, and the 
first citation of it seems to be on p. 40, n. 84; the reviewer failed to 
note any others, though they may occur. It is mentioned in the 
bibliography on p. 111, without volume reference. Instead of the 
English translation of G. Lugli’s The Classical Monuments of Rome 
and its Vicinity (Rome, 1929), Murphy might have made use of 
Lugli’s three volumes in Italian, J Monumenti Antichi di Roma e 
Suburbio (Rome, 1930, 1934, 1938), with a supplement in 1940. 
The recent revision for the central area, Roma Antica; Il Centro 
Monumentale (1946) appeared after Murphy’s thesis was published. 
He might, however, have referred to an article by the reviewer on 
“Septimius Severus, Roman Bureaucrat” in Harvard Studies in 
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Classical Philology, LI (1940), pp. 137-173, though this was con- 
cerned with Septimius before his accession and Murphy discusses 
only his reign. He may not have had access to Walter Snyder’s 
collection of inscriptional material in his “ Note on the Irregular 
Evidence upon the Date of the Beginning of the Year of Tribunician 
Power during the Reigns of Septimius Severus and of Caracalla” 
in the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, XV (1938), pp. 
62-69, though the war did not cut off the shipment of that volume to 
this country. Similarly, his discussion of the praetorian guard (pp. 
60-64) might have used to advantage the two studies of the guard 
which appeared just before the war, M. Durry, Les Cohortes Pré- 
toriennes (Paris, Bibl. des Ecoles franc. d’Ath. et de Rome, CXLVI 
[1938]) and A. Passerini, Le Coorti Pretorie (Rome, Signorelli, 
1939). His discussion (p. 57) of an inscription from Antium, 
C.I.L., X, 6657 = Dessau, 1387, antedates J. H. Oliver’s collection 
of material on its subject, “ M. Aquilius Felix,” in A.J. P., LX VII 
(1946), pp. 311-319. But in his treatment of the civil service (pp. 
56-59) Murphy might have consulted A. Stein, Die Rémische Ritter- 
stand (Miinchener Beitrage fiir Pap.-forsch. usw., X [1927]). For 
his brief discussion of Geta, the brother of Septimius (pp. 106-107) 
he may not have had available the full treatment of this man in 
connection with an inscription found at Leptis Magna and discussed 
by G. M. Bersanetti, “ P. Settimio Geta, fratello di Settimio Severo,” 
in Epigraphica, 1V (1942), pp. 105-126, which is briefly summarized 
in L’Année Epigraphique (= Revue Archéologique, XXVI), 1946, 
pp. 206-207, no. 131. 

Indices of subjects, of names, and particularly of inscriptions 
cited or discussed, would render this study more usable. Where 
appropriate, the numbers of Dessau’s I. L. S. might well have been 
given with those of the C.J.L., even though a more complete 
bibliography of each inscription were not attempted. 

Some minor points may be noted. It is inexact to say (p. 45) that 
“Q. Anicius Faustus is entitled leg. III. Aug., in two inseriptions 
of that year (i.e. A.D. 201) unearthed at Bondjem in Africa 
Tripolitana,” and to refer (in n. 25) to only one, C.J. L., VIII, 6, 
which, in fact, reads leg. Augustorum consulari [leg.] III Aug. P.V. 
The other, C.J. L., VIII, 10992, reads leg. Augg. cos. [leg. III 
Aug.]. If the copies are correct, the two are by no means exact 
twins. The account on no. 6 suggests that its discoverer, Lyon, 
found the remains of four, over each of four gates of a camp. On 
C. Julius Pacatianus (p. 58) reference might also be made to D. E., 
II, 469-470, where the inscription concerning him, C.J. L., XII, 
1856 = Dessau, 1353, is discussed and it is pointed out that the 
phrase adlecto inter comit[es Aluggg. nnn. may indicate some 
special and temporary addition of him to the imperial staff which 
would at least qualify the designation of him as “an equestrian 
member of the comites Augusti..., probably ... the first...” 
The tables on pp. 60-61 present much more clearly than do the 
statements in Durry, Cohortes Prétoriennes, pp. 246-247, the change 
in the composition of the guard from Italians to provincials after its 
reform by Septimius. It may be questioned, however, whether the 
removal of Italians from the guard (as stated on p. 64) “ opened the 
way to the destructive and constantly recurring warfare of the third 
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century ...” Rather, it was a recognition in this sphere of what 
had become generally true during the second century, namely the 
reduction of Italy and the Italians to the level of the provinces. 
This fact was to be emphasized when Caracalla extended citizenship 
to almost all, if not all, of the inhabitants of the empire in his 
famous Edict of 212. See for the significance of Septimius’ change 
in the guard Durry, Cohortes Prét., p. 251; Passerini, Cohorti Pret., 
pp. 201-202. On p. 91, it may be noted that the confusion between 
the tribunician power and salutations of Septimius appropriate for 
195 and titles not appropriate until after 210, which appears in 
the inscription there discussed,t C.J. LZ., III, 5745 from Noricum, 
dated by Caracalla’s sixteenth tribunician power to 213, also occurs 
in C.J. L., III, 5980 from Raetia, dated by Caracalla’s eighteenth 
tribunician power to 215. The latter is apparently the “ unusual 
inscription ” mentioned by Murphy without reference at the end of 
this paragraph. The date 201 given for the repair of the road 
from Augusta. Vindelicum to Matreium on which no. 5980 was 
found is not, however, derived from it but from two other mile- 
stones, C.J. i III, 5981 and 5982, which show for Septimius the 
offices appropriate to 201 and the title Parth. Maz., received in 
198, but not Brit. Max. of 210, which appears on nos. 5745 and 
5980. For Caracalla, no. 5981 shows trib. pot. without numeral at 
the end of line 11. Since, however, it is known only from fairly 
early copies, perhaps the numeral had been worn off. The second, 
no. 5982, shows trib. pot. IIII, correctly for 201. Hence these two 
inscriptions have not got the inconsistencies which appear in nos. 
5980 and 5745. Murphy’s failure to present the complete inscrip- 
tional evidence here, as elsewhere, creates some obscurity in his 
account. For instance, on p. 84 a similar obscurity arises. The 
inscription cited as AH 1906.21 was first published by Ramsay in 
C.R., XIX (1905), p. 416. In discussing it Ramsay referred to but 
did not publish another milestone, to which Murphy alludes (in 
n. 26 on p. 85) as if the text were available. Incidentally, in the 
discussion of the second, read Apollonia for Appollonia. 

Some further misprints were noted. 2 On p. 4, in I.G. R. R., IV, 
566, line 24, read ynpicparos for ypduparos, and ‘divide lines 26 and 
27 between trois évywpios. On p. 28, C.I. L., V1, 1603 = Dessau, 
1346 is not the same as C.I.G., 5973, of which the Greek text is 
given. The former is, indeed, a ‘Latin "dedication to the same prae- 
fect of the grain supply, Claudius Julianus, who is mentioned in 
the latter. In line 7 of C.I.G., 5973, read otv 76 (not rw) epi 
avrnv (not airov) koopw. On p. 104, n. 1, the reference on Caracalla 
should be P. J. R., III, not I. These do not purport to be a complete 
list of misprints, but only those which caught the reviewer’s eye. 

The above comments indicate that Murphy’s thesis should be used 
with caution as to its completeness, thoroughness, and accuracy. 
With this proviso, it makes available in significant context a con- 
siderable amount of epigraphical material for the reign of Septimius. 
It does not, however, alter in any major lines the generally accepted 
picture of that ruler as a military despot, a picture which the 
reviewer suggested in H.S.C. P., LI (1940),° might be questioned 


1 For roads in Raetia, see H. Instinsky, Klio, XXXI (1938), pp. 33-50. 
*See also C. W., XLIII (1950), pp. 109-110. 
5 See also Instinsky, p. 42. 
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at least as far as the early years of Septimius are concerned. Nor 
does Murphy’s collection render unnecessary a more ambitious and 
thorough resurvey of all the material bearing on this key figure in 
the transition from the early to the later Roman empire, and a 
revaluation of his personal character, achievements, and significance 
in relation to the broader historical forces at work in this transition. 


Mason HamMmMonp. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Louis C. Wrest and ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Currency in Roman 
and Byzantine Egypt. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1944, Pp. x+195. (Princeton University Studies in Papy- 
rology, No. 5.) 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON and Louis C. West. Byzantine Egypt: 
Economie Studies. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 344. (Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, 
No. 6.) 


These two books by Johnson and West will be of basic importance 
for students of the economic and social history of Roman and By- 
zantine Egypt. Each is in form a series of studies of various 
aspects of its subject, but in effect covers most of the topics one 
would expect in a general history of it. Currency in Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt deals both with the monetary terms used in papyri 
and with the actual coins of the period (considered as pieces of 
money, not as works of art). There are two systems to be surveyed 
—in Roman times the nominal silver drachmae of Alexandria com- 
bined with bronze small change and the “ copper standard ” used in 
accounts, then after the inflation of the third century the Byzantine 
system based on the imperial gold solidus with nominal talents or 
myriads of the old drachmae still used in accounting. There is a 
useful comment on the character of this inflation (pp. 169-170); in 
the absence of paper money one would have been handling tons of 
metal unless the small coins were in fact used as counters with 
arbitrary values. The appendix reprints ten important documents, 
mostly relating to questions of exchange. One illustrates amusingly 
the working of the inflation, though the details are obscure: “ the 
Emperors have reduced the Italian currency to a half-nwmmus—so 
buy up goods with my Italian silver right away, as long as you don’t 
do anything illegal” (P. Ryl., Inv. 650, discussed, however, on pp. 
131-2, not p. 90 as stated). Students will appreciate the solutions 
offered for several annoying problems of accounting methods and 
terms, such as the attractive suggestion that the public, private, and 
Alexandrian standards in sixth-century accounts from Oxyrhynchus 
do not refer to different kinds of solidi in circulation but are a 
method of calculating discounts. 

Both volumes display a preference for assembling facts rather 
than drawing conclusions, already familiar in Johnson’s contribu- 
tion to the Economic Survey of Rome. At times this makes the 
reader feel that he has been presented with a collection of notes 
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for which the text has not yet been written. In the preface to 
Byzantine Egypt: Economic Studies the authors disarmingly state 
that they are merely laying a foundation for future scholars, since 
there can be no final study of the subject “ until the sands of Egypt 
have yielded up all their hidden treasures ’—when indeed will we 
know that they have? However, apart from agricultural technique, 
well treated by Schnebel in 1925, and coinage, discussed in the 
previous volume, they take up the main aspects of the subject under 
the headings of The Land (and its owners), The People (and their 
occupations), Defense (a little section on the Army, and on the 
Annona of civil and military officials), and Taxation. In spite of 
the authors’ modesty, a definite point of view emerges from their 
treatment. Unlike most previous writers on Byzantine Egypt, they 
present a fairly optimistic view of the conditions of the time. The 
peasant paid numerous taxes and special assessments, which shows 
how prosperous he must have been to afford it: “ Even though he 
may have complained of exactions by tax collectors and officials, the 
peasant’s lot in the Byzantine age was probably better than in any 
period of history ” (p. 240). The position of the large landowners 
of the sixth century, whom H. I. Bell and others have pictured as 
semi-feudal magnates dominating the countryside, is minimized. 
Accounts like those of the Apions only show them owning property 
scattered here and there, and the villages (some villages anyway) 
probably remained closed corporations of free peasants. The shift 
to private ownership from the remains of the Ptolemaic system of 
state ownership of land early in the fourth century is considered as 
an agrarian reform of great benefit to the common man. But was 
it in fact anything more than an attempt of the government to 
collect as taxes what it could no longer collect efficiently as rent? 

Johnson and West do well to test a current assumption which may 
be too easily taken for granted, but I doubt whether their general 
revision will be accepted. Especially in northern Egypt, there was 
probably more small ownership than is sometimes allowed for. But 
since the landowning class commonly provided the local governors, 
the pagarchs, did it matter so much to the peasant whether the 
magnates collected rent from him or only taxes? In either case 
there was no effective recourse beyond them. Justinian’s apologetic 
statement to the village of Aphrodito that “the intrigues of Theo- 
dosius proved stronger than our commands” (P. Cairo, 67024) is 
typical of much in the literature and documents of the period. The 
disorder which figures so much in the pages of John of Nikiou is 
paralleled by complaints in the papyri and the frequency of oppres- 
sion or bankruptcy in the anecdotes of the period. Local magnates 
may have been better for Egypt than efficient exploitation from 
Constantinople. But their habits of burning villages and imprison- 
ing peasants prevent one from considering the Byzantine period a 
golden age for the common people of Egypt. 

The authors’ hesitation in going beyond their documents sometimes 
means that they stop short of even a reasonable amount of interpre- 
tation. It seems rather a minimizing of the evidence to argue that 
the évardypador yewpyot of the Apion estate were not serfs or coloni 
adscripticii because they agreed to discharge the obligations of the 
latter (pp. 29-31); it may suggest a more benign colonate than 
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existed in some western provinces, or may indicate that the estate 
took every means of securing its rights. C. Th., XI, 23, 6, the final 
Constitution on patronage in Egypt, is a crucial document; was it 
a vigorous attack on patronage, or was it a strategic retreat after 
which the patrons were recognized as owners? Our authors incline 
to the former view, and suggest that this legislation checked the 
development, but then again say that its results will never be known 
(pp. 23, 48, 97). What seems to me a poor calculation is offered to 
indicate that the population of Egypt was static from the first 
century to the nineteenth. Josephus’ figure of 7,500,000 (B.J., II, 
385) claims to be a calculation from the poll-tax returns, presumably 
multiplying the number to allow for women and children. The 
figure of 6,000,000 given for the time of the Arab Conquest (by 
later historians of doubtful accuracy) claims to be for poll-tax 
payers alone, and a similar allowance for women and children would 
indicate a total of at least 15,000,000, which is highly unlikely. The 
population had reached 7,000,000 at the first census of 1881, and 
15,000,000 in the 1920’s. But it was considerably less early in the 
last century, when Edward Lane and others made reasonable esti- 
mates of less than 2,500,000. A slight decline in Roman and 
Byzantine times and a rather rapid fall later, perhaps not till the 
more disturbed parts of the Arab or even the Turkish period, are 
the most likely course. Among so many facts as Johnson and West 
have assembled there are occasional slips in detail, especially in the 
use of material from outside the main theme, such as the military 
or ecclesiastical records. Nwmeri were regiments, not soldiers, and 
hence there would not be “500 numeri in each pagarchy ” (p. 228). 
To speak of the Egyptian Church as Arian and so opposed by the 
“imperial Athanasians of Constantinople” is an inversion which 
must be accidental (pp. 6, 71). The main monastic documents are 
cited from Budge’s convenient translation of the Syriac compilation 
of Anan-Isho; checking the originals would have avoided such 
puzzles as a “box of oil,” and darics in cireulation in the fifth 
century (pp. 69-70), though most of the statements quoted would 
have been the same. However, these are all relatively minor matters 
not affecting the main subject, to which the value of the materials 
painstakingly collected and the interpretations suggested make an 
important contribution. 
K. R. Harpy, Jr. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY ScHOOL, 
New Haven, CoNNECTICUT. 


J. C. Arens. De Godenschildering in Ovidius’ Metamorphosen. 
Nijmegen, Drukkerij Gebr. Janssen, 1946. Pp. xii + 192. 


The purpose of this dissertation is to investigate the manner in 
which Ovid deals with the gods in the Metamorphoses. After review- 
ing the opinions of critics from Erwin Rohde (Der griechische 
Roman und seine Vorléufer® [1914], pp. 112-115) to Otis (“ Ovid 
and the Augustans,” 7.A.P.A., LXIX [1938], pp. 188-229) and 
showing that there is a disconcerting lack of unanimity concerning 
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the impression in fact made by the gods in the Metamorphoses as 
well as the intentions of the poet with regard to them, Dr. Arens 
analyzes Ovid’s spirit and view of life, and concludes that they were 
determined by “ naturalism, scepticism, and poetic enthusiasm” (p. 
10) and that, “untroubled by the great problems of existence, he 
sought to interpret the play of life by the play of poetry” (p. 10). 
Thus Ovid’s treatment of the gods raises a question of style rather 
than one of religious conviction, and the problem with which the 
dissertation is concerned is therefore a literary one (p. 18). 

Ovid is commonly regarded as one of the most accomplished repre- 
sentatives of the Alexandrian tradition at Rome. Arens examines in 
detail the relation of Ovid and particularly the Metamorphoses to 
this tradition. He adopts Martini’s theory that Ovid in composing 
the Metamorphoses was following the pattern of the Alexandrian 
hexameter Kollektivgedicht.1 The relevance of this theory to a study 
of the gods in the Metamorphoses is that it justifies the assumption 
that in following—no doubt more swo—the conventions of this 
typically Alexandrian genre Ovid in his treatment of the gods con- 
formed to Alexandrian practice. At this point Arens discusses the 
treatment of gods in Alexandrian poetry in general. The fondness 
of Alexandrian poets for realism and the homely manner of genre 
painting is manifested by a certain “ humanization” (vermensche- 
lijking) of the gods; they are shorn of their awesome traits and are 
depicted as ordinary human beings. What the author of the zepi 
twovs says about the Homeric gods (9,7) is doubly true at Alex- 
andria. The gods are furthermore represented as modern figures. 
The three goddesses in Apollonius converse with a delicate diplo- 
macy that critics have found reminiscent of the court of the early 
Ptolemies (p. 28). Medea is familiar with contemporary refinements 
of the toilet (Apollonius Rhod., ITI, 828 ff.). Often a sharp distine- 
tion between humanization and “ modernization” (moderniseering) 
cannot be drawn. A third characteristic cited as typical of Alex- 
andrian god-portraiture is a trick of playing with the dual aspect 
of eponymous deities. Although there is little direct evidence as to 
the existence of this trait in Hellenistic times it is likely that much 
of the play with divine duality so common in Nonnus goes back to 
Alexandrian models (p.29). Finally, “humor and irony are the 
perfume of Alexandrian representations of the gods” (p. 30). These 
characteristic features have been so often mentioned in connection 


1“QOvid und seine Bedeutung fiir die rémische Poesie,’ EIII- 
TYMBION H. Swoboda (1927), pp. 183-185. Otis (op. cit., p. 192, n. 18) 
objects: “Of course for Martini it was very simple. Ovid, as the 
fulfiller of the neoteric tradition, simply wanted to write both types of 
Kollektivgedichte—the elegiac (Fasti) and the epic (Metamorphoses). 
That however does not explain the differences between the Metamor- 
phoses and the Hellenistic poems we know, such as the Aetia, the 
Ornithogoniae of Boios and of Macer etc.” Apart from the facts that 
the Aetia is an elegiac not a hexameter poem and that we know next to 
nothing about Boios’ poem and not much more about that of Macer, 
it may be observed in this connection that Martini is not here consider- 
ing the extent to which Ovid developed the genre “epische Kollektiv- 
gedicht”; he is merely pointing out that the formal affinity of the 
Metamorphoses is with a quasi-epic genre known to have been cultivated 
by Alexandrian poets rather than with traditional epic. 
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with Ovidian handling of gods not only in the elegiac works but 
especially in the Metamorphoses that to review in minute detail the 
fifty-seven stories of the Metamorphoses in which one or more gods 
figure would have seemed, despite the many sidelights on Ovidian 
technique such a research would afford, essentially an effort to con- 
firm the obvious were it not for the general acceptance of a thesis 
put forward by Heinze with regard to the gods in the Metamor- 
phoses, viz. that in this poem Ovid makes every effort to treat the 
gods with epie dignity, in contradistinetion to the Fasti, where the 
gods are represented in the familiar manner of the Alexandrian 
poets (R. Heinze, “ Ovids elegische Erzihlung,” Berichte d. sdch. 
Akad., LXXI [1919], Heft 7, pp. 14 and 102-106). The most 
significant achievement of this dissertation is to have demonstrated 
irrefragably that this thesis will not stand up when confronted with 
the evidence. This evidence Arens sets forth in fullest detail. The 
fifty-seven stories in which the gods appear are scrutinized in 
succession. The result of this examination is that the four Alex- 
andrian characteristics of humanization, modernization, play on 
duality, and humor and irony are shown to appear again and again. 
There can be no doubt that Arens proves conclusively that Ovid 
is as little concerned with representing the gods with ceuvorns in the 
Metamorphoses as he is in the Fasti. Yet on oceasion the author is 
earried away by his anti-Heinzian enthusiasm. For example, in 
Concilium Deorum (Met., I, 163-252), where Jupiter reports to 
the gods assembled on Olympus his grievances against the human 
race and his consequent decision to annihilate mankind, it is rightly 
pointed out that Olympus is represented as thoroughly modern, that 
is to say, Roman; that Ovid here reduces Jupiter from the majestic 
rex omnibus idem to invidiously human proportions is less certain. 
Arens compares Jupiter’s reasonable and coherent exposé of his 
intentions to the fulminations of the late German Chancellor against 
Czechoslovakia in the Sportpalast (p.37). Jupiter is imperious; he 
is no less imperious in the Aeneid. He speaks, it is true, with rhe- 
torical skill, but Ovid ean hardly have thought that te be to his 
discredit. The poet compares Jupiter to Augustus, with the plain 
purpose of pleasing the latter. It is improbable that with this end 
in view he would have desired to portray Jupiter as a blustering 
spellbinder. The gods/senators are frivolously concerned with the 
source of their sacrificial offerings in the absence of the human race, 
but some fun at the expense of the senate would not offend the chief 
of state. The relative dignity of Jupiter in this episode may per- 
haps be explained by its official character. Another passage in 
which a divinity is treated with a degree of elevation exceptional in 
the Metamorphoses is Herculis Apotheosis (Met., IX, 239-272). 
Arens explains the solemnly “ epic ” nature of this passage by main- 
taining that an allusion to Augustus gives it an official character 
(pp. 117-118). 

In general Arens’ boutade that everything divine is foreign to 
Ovid’s gods (“eerder dan iets menschelijks is den goden alle godde- 
lijks vreemd,” p. 175) holds true. In Callisto, Io, Europa Jupiter 
is shamelessly lecherous, Juno jealous and revengeful. Neither of 
these divinities is shown in a decorous light in Lis Iocosa (pp. 
74-75). In Ganymedes Jupiter appears as the ra:depacrys par excel- 
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lence. Diana (Callisto) is absurdly naive; Pallas (Arachne) shows 
pathological vindictiveness. Circe is portrayed as lascivious (a 
Roman poule de luxe), Pomona as prudish (p. 167). The specifically 
modern element also crops up repeatedly in the poem. Iphis (p. 
120) offers an excellent illustration of this. Thanks to Antoninus 
Liberalis, the outline of the Nicandrian version followed by Ovid has 
been preserved. The réle played by Latona in Nicander is filled in 
the Metamorphoses by Isis. Arens ingeniously accounts for the 
change by the popularity of the cult of Isis at Rome in Ovid’s day, 
particularly among women. Galatea telling Scylla her troubles as 
the latter arranges her hair is reminiscent of gossip at the hair- 
dresser’s as recounted in the Ars Amatoria. In the matter of play 
with the duality of eponymous divinities it is sufficient to cite the 
descriptions of Fama, Fames, and Somnus. Typical of Ovid’s humor 
and irony are the burlesque Apollo in Daphne, Mereury on the 
prowl in Herse, and the sly twist put on the motive of Diana’s height 
in Actaeon, with the result that a motive which in the Aeneid (cf. 
Aen., I, 501 [of Diana] ... gradiensque deas supereminet omnes 
with Met., III, 181: ... tamen altior illis Ipsa dea est colloque 
tenus supereminet omnes) enhances the dignity of the goddess here 
serves a quite contrary purpose. 

Fundamental to the Heinzian theory of Ovid’s “epic” style and 
to his case for the dignified treatment of the gods which he considers 
one of the most significant features of that style is the episode 
Raptus Proserpinae (Heinze, pp. 1-10). Ovid tells this story both in 
the Metamorphoses (V, 341-571) and in the Fasti (IV, 417-620). 
Arens concedes that in this instance Heinze’s thesis holds good, at 
least as regards Ceres and Pluto, both of whom are depicted in the 
Metamorphoses with the solemnity of Virgilian epic, whereas they 
are represented as ordinary and somewhat trivial human beings in 
the Fasti. Heinze’s mistake, says Arens, was to infer from this and 
several analogous episodes that the high style here evident with its 
consequent ceremonious treatment of divine figures was the rule 
where gods were concerned throughout the poem. In point of fact 
gods are thus represented in but five of the fifty-seven episodes of 
the poem in which they appear: Raptus Proserpinae, Herculis 
Apotheosis, Sabini Repulsi (Met., XIV, 778-804), Romuli Apothe- 
osis (Met., XIV, 805-851), and Aesculapius (Met., XV, 622-744). 
Arens disposes of these cases as exceptions which confirm the rule. 
The epic character of Raptus may be explained by supposing a con- 
scious effort on the part of Ovid to write a version in sharp contrast 
with the elegiac version of the same story in the Fasti. Comparison 
here makes clear that Ovid was well aware of the difference between 
an epic and an elegiac style and that he was able to practise both 
with great virtuosity. It is pointed out that the question of Ovid’s 
eventual source or sources is of no relevance in this connection: 
“assuming that Ovid followed one souree, it is at once apparent that 
he operated independently in at least one of the versions; if he 
followed two, then in the main he followed two sources of distinct 
character in his two distinctively characterized versions” (p. 95). 
In either event he knew what he was doing. Had the poet wished 
to depict the gods with geyvorns throughout the Metamorphoses he 
could have done so. In Herculis Apotheosis the allusion to Augustus 
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(Met., IX, 270: ... et augusta fiert gravitate verendus) motivates 
the ceremonious treatment of Hercules. “ Properly to evaluate this 
episode in relation to the treatment of the gods in the Metamor- 
phoses as a whole we should bear in mind that its exceptional char- 
acter is the result of an exceptional cause, which is not one of an 
artistic nature” (p.118). In Sabini Repulsi the same factors are 
at work as in Raptus. Once more Ovid, as a tour de force, offers 
an “epic” version to contrast with the elegiac one of the Fasti (p. 
154). A similar explanation is advanced for Aesculapius (p. 159): 
it is an “epic” pendant for the story of Magna Mater in the Fasti 
(IV, 249-372). By invoking the Muses in his own name (a phe- 
nomenon unparalleled in the Metamorphoses) Ovid calls attention 
to the anomalous nature of the tale. In passing, Arens comments 
that in a story of this sort it is no mean achievement to create, as 
Ovid does, an atmosphere of horror sacer (Heinze, p. 13). Had the 
poet been inclined to jocularity, the theme in serpente deus might 
have inspired the most bizarre fantasies. “This exceptional story 
teaches us that Ovid well understood the art of representing the 
majesty of the gods under the most difficult circumstances, and it 
gives greater relief to the stories in which he had no such intention ” 
(p. 160). Again, a desire to differentiate Romuli Apotheosis from 
the elegiae version of the Fasti is responsible for the solemn treat- 
ment found in the hexameter poem (“ Ovidius geeft in de beide 
versies van Romulus’ apotheose een stylistische show,” p. 156). How 
Ovid deals with a subject of this nature when he does not, from 
considerations of policy or stylistic differentiation, feel obliged to 
assume a lofty epic manner may be observed in Aeneae Apotheosis 
(pp. 146-148). In the scene between Venus and Jupiter Ovid 
sedulously echoes a similar scene in the first Aeneid, but despite the 
fact that Aeneae Apotheosis is styled in the main in a dignified and 
official manner befitting so solemn an episode of the Roman national 
tradition, Jupiter is represented as a doting father, and Venus as a 
spoiled daughter begging with a pout for the deification of her son 
as a personal favor. In this instance Ovid purposely avoids de- 
picting these divinities with ceuvdrns, although there would appear 
to be every reason for him to do so. His model is the Aeneid; there 
can be no question of the “ humanizing ” influence of an Alexandrian 
source. 

Much interesting matter is introduced in an incidental manner in 
the course of the various discussions. In the section dealing with 
Raptus Proserpinae, Arens exposes the flimsiness of the grounds 
that led Owen to consider the fragment currus crystallo lucidus albo 
to be from the Gigantomachia, and to refer to Neptune’s chariot 
(p. 96). On several occasions he makes pithy observations on the 
perils of dogmatic reasoning on insufficient evidence, particularly 
in the matter of sources (notably on p. 25). Finally, the disserta- 
tion is written in a lively, entertaining style, with an appreciation 
of Ovidian subtlety most gratifying in a work so painstaking and 
so scholarly. 

The following errata were noted: p. xii for Tyrell read Tyrrell; 
p. 10 for 1896 read 1898; p. 26 for epithaph. read epitaph.; p. 79 
for Paethon read Phaethon; p. 92 for Boetiae read Boeotiae; p. 120 
for Telephusa read Telethusa; p. 121 for Phoebis read Phoebus; 
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p. 123 for pussula read pustula; p. 136 for eds cys read Beds cis; 
p. 158 for Hersilla read Hersilia; p. 158 for Juni read Juno; p. 
160 for adyti read adyto; p. 163 for ulutantibus read ululantibus; 
p. 165 for Arsione (bis) read Arsinoe (bis); p. 170 for apdrachten 
read opdrachten (1.5); p. 187 for boufonne read bouffonne. 


RicHarD T. BRUERE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Henry Dwicut Sepewick. Horace, a Biography. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. ix +182. $3.00. 


Thomas Peacock once said that “the fastidious in old wine are 
a race that does not decay,” and the same may be said, with almost 
the same intonation and connotation, of the lovers of Horace. Sedg- 
wick belongs to both groups, as his book clearly demonstrates. And 
his book bears the same relation to the scholar’s work as the con- 
versation of a discriminating amateur of wines does to a scientific 
treatise on vineyarding. 

In other words, this is not a book for the Horatian scholar, 
except perhaps as a pleasant diversion from Gelehrsamkeit. He will 
find in it nothing that will add to the already unwieldy mass of 
knowledge about Horace, no discussion of problems, technical or 
otherwise, apart from a chapter (XIII) on the question of Horace’s 
presence or absence at the battle of Actium (Sedgwick thinks he was 
safe at home), and an appendix (A) on whether or not Horace had 
a villa at Tibur (Sedgwick thinks he did not). Such biographical 
fact as the book contains is orthodox and follows the regular, and 
familiar, pattern. There is a deft defense of Maecenas’ character 
(pp. 28-33), and a pleasant chapter (XXII) on the “ estrangement ” 
—which Sedgwick denies—of Horace and Augustus from Maecenas, 
in their later years. The author’s discussions of all these points are 
sound, sensible, and good-humored, but his conclusions, even if they 
are not universally accepted, will not touch off any new flurry of 
Horatian research. 

Sedgwick himself disclaims scholarship, and on several occasions 
twits the professional scholar on his dullness and his inability either 
to appreciate Horace himself or to help others to do so (see e.g. 
pp. viii, 94). His accusations are not entirely undeserved, and the 
professional would do well to ponder them, but he may with equal 
justice bring a few counter-accusations of his own. 

To begin with, Sedgwick is all too ready to pass lightly over 
difficulties which he may find or over passages which he does not 
like. From his translation of Satires, I, 5, he omits the vaudeville 
show offered by Cocceius with the comment that it is “boring to 
modern ears” (p. 36). Still, it is an essential part of the satire, and 
can be amusing enough, if one only tries to visualize the antics of 
the actors. Of Book II of the Satires he would have us read only 
No. 6, dismissing the rest as better left unread (p. 88). Yet Satires, 
II, 1, with its account of Trebatius, is certainly delightful, Damasip- 
pus’ lecture (No.3), is well worth reading (Sedgwick finds it “ very 
tedious”), and Davus’ sermon (No.7) is full of healthy self-criti- 
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cism. A great many of the Epodes he characterizes as “ coarse” or 
“dull” (pp. 92-94) and advises us to skip them. He defends this 
skipping on the grounds that he is, frankly, a dilettante, and need 
read only what he likes (p.94). This is anyone’s privilege, but it 
may be questioned whether such selective reading will reveal Horace, 
or only an Horatius dimidiatus—of which more later. 

Again, faced with the difficult problem of reconciling Horace’s 
open adulation of Augustus in the Odes with his apparent republi- 
can sympathies, Sedgwick can offer no more than the suggestion that 
Horace understood the benefits conferred by Augustus’ wise rule and 
was willing, therefore, to bow gracefully to the inevitable (Chap. 
XVII). This is not an explanation; it merely brushes the problem 
aside. Yet certainly, if we are truly to understand Horace’s char- 
acter, we cannot afford to treat the question in quite so cavalier a 
fashion, for it is a real problem, both of character and of literary 
art, and not just an unsightly but accidental excrescence, best 
covered up and forgotten. 

In his interpretation of individual poems, too, Sedgwick some- 
times shows himself unwilling to do the digging that will uncover 
art and meaning. He professes, for example, not to understand 
Odes, III, 11 (p. 74), and claims that some scholars attribute the 
difficulties in this ode to the influence of Pindar. Yet the poem is 
clear enough. It is a warning to Lyde not to be too zealous of 
protecting her virginity. She is admonished to lend her stubborn 
ears to the tale of the Danaids, forty-nine of whom remained virgin, 
and as a consequence suffered in Hades a penalty that was the 
pattern of their futile, fruitless lives, while the one, that girl 
splendide mendax, performed the duty of a wife, and then bid her 
husband rise from his nuptial couch and flee, though it meant chains 
or exile for herself. Her reward was the praise of all subsequent 
ages. As so often in Horace’s odes, this central theme, apart from 
its unifying function, is no more than the immediate cause of the 
poem, the real poetry of which lies in the description of the powers 
of music (in the first half) and in the splendid speech of Hyper- 
mnestra (in the second half). 

Possibly part of the difficulties Sedgwick finds in this ode arise 
from his unwillingness to view Lyde as a scortum, in spite of the 
fact that Horace calls her one in Odes, II, 11. In his discussion of 
this latter ode, Sedgwick is at great pains to prove Lyde’s innocence. 
He renders Horace’s devium scortum as “ wayward baggage,” and 
continues (p. 76), “ Lyde a trollop? Never! Would Horace ask any 
girl who was not a modest maiden to sing a hymn to Diana, the 
maiden Goddess? . .. Dear old Horace! It is pleasant to think 
that he had a charming young neighbor intimate enough to know 
where the Caecuban was stowed in his cellar, and who could be called 
on to fetch her lyre and, upon request, entertain him and his friends 
with songs. Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 

One might say that Sedgwick’s own phrase, “ Dear old Horace,” 
epitomizes his book, for “dear old Horace” is indeed its subject. 
Unfortunately, as was remarked earlier, this is an Horatius dimidia- 
tus, a one-sided figure such as will inevitably be drawn by those 
who are determined to find in Horace only the laurel-crowned, 
smiling, urbane, cultured gentleman which generations of romanti- 
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eizing classicists and enthusiastic amateurs have made of him. No 
one, least of all the professional classicist, will deny that Horace 
possessed all these qualities, and no one would care to see Horace, 
or any other ancient author, made the butt of a fatuous debunking 
campaign. On the other hand, classicists and lovers of the classics 
have been for a long, long time all too ready to twang the lyre of 
nobility, greatness, purity, and sanctity, whenever the name of any 
of the ancients has been mentioned. The results have not been good, 
either for the ancients themselves, or for the study of them and their 
works. Horace was indeed a poet, and a great one; he was indeed 
a most lovable and delightful character, but he was also a Roman, 
an Italian, an Augustan, and his morality, his literary skill, and his 
taste do not rise very much above the standards of the age in which 
he lived. Our respect for him is not to be increased by skipping 
those parts of his works, as Sedgwick recommends, which to our ears 
are dull or salacious, or by offering, again as Sedgwick does (e.g. 
pp. 61-64, 65-76) a lyrie apologia for his deviations from Protestant 
Christian, Anglo-Saxon moral law. Books of the “non-scholarly ” 
type, such as Sedgwick has written, have a definite place, and prob- 
ably more classicists should turn to the writing of them, for only 
through them can we reach the general, literary public, but our aim 
should be to create comprehension rather than love, understanding 
rather than awe. Only thus can we place the ancient authors in 
their proper perspective, and only when they have once more been 
placed in that perspective will the public begin once again to 
appreciate their true worth. 
FranK O. CopLey. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Robert FLACELIERE. Plutarque, Sur la disparition des oracles, 
texte et traduction avec une introduction et des notes. Paris, 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,’ 1947. Pp. 269. 
(Annales de V’Université de Lyon, troisiéme série, Lettres, fase. 
14.) 


With this edition of De Defectu Oraculorum Flaceliére rounds out 
Plutarch’s so-called Delphian trilogy, Sur les Oracles de la Pythie 
having appeared as Fascicule 4 of the same series in 1937 and Sur 
VE de Delphes as Fascicule 11 in 1941. The present work is of the 
same general plan and same high quality as its predecessors. The 
text is based on the latest Teubner recension (W. Sieveking, 1929) ; 
Flaceliére’s earlier independent collation of De Pythiae Oraculis 
had demonstrated the worth of this text, which differs only slightly 
from that in G.R. Paton’s Plutarchi Pythici Dialogi Tres (1893). 
The translation is at once careful and easy. The commentary is 
extremely helpful in illustrating the meaning (rather than the 
language) of the dialogue by showing how it fits into the texture 
of Plutarch’s general ideas, into the stream of Greek thought on 
the subjects involved, and into the physical environment of Delphi. 
A virtue of all Flaceliére’s editions, indeed, is their premise that 
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Plutarch’s essays have substantive and continuing value as literature 
and philosophy and merit the attention of readers, not merely of 
specialist students. 

Thus the Introduction, for all its acumen, is in fact an introduc- 
tion to an artistic and meaningful book, and not a philological 
exercise. After an analysis of the dialogue (pp. 9-13) Flaceliére 
discusses its date (pp. 13-17). Plutarch identifies himself at times, 
even if not consistently throughout a work, with one or another of 
his interlocutors; from the zpdrrowey which Plutarch puts into 
Lamprias’ mouth at 437A we may infer that Plutarch held a 
Delphian priesthood at the time of writing. We know that Plu- 
tarch wrote De Pythiae Oraculis after he had been priest for 
“several Pythiads,” and, since that treatise is religious and theo- 
logical where De Defectu Oraculorum is philosophic and rationalist, 
Flaceliére infers a considerable interval between the two, and 
attempts no narrower dating. The argument, though tenuous, has 
plausibility, on the basis of what is otherwise known of Plutarch’s 
development. Section III, Les Personnages (pp. 17-37), illustrates 
Plutarch’s care in defining his interlocutors. Here Flaceliére shows, 
as he repeatedly does elsewhere, the influence of Plato not only on 
Plutarch’s thought but on his artistic form also (it is a pity that 
R. M. Jones’ excellent Chicago dissertation, The Platonism of 
Plutarch [Menasha, 1916], has remained unknown to continental 
scholars). Flaceliére is much more appreciative than Hirzel, for 
example, of Plutarch’s judgment and skill in adapting Platonic 
techniques. Unfortunately Rhys Roberts’ suggested identification 
of the Demetrius of this dialogue with the author of On Style, set 
forth at large in Roberts’ Loeb version of Demetrius, 270-281, has 
been overlooked; even though the identity cannot be demonstrated 
it is highly interesting nevertheless. 

Section IV, Les Idées philosophiques et religieuses, comprises 
several rubrics. (a) Le probléme de la divination (pp. 38-53) is 
an enlightening treatment of a confusing subject; Flaceliére points 
out that the present treatise represents but one stage in Plutarch’s 
thought. (b) La Démonologie (pp. 53-63) deals with an element 
which Plutarch finds essential, here and elsewhere, for reconciling 
the traditional beliefs with advanced theology. The difficulty of this 
reconciliation in another aspect is encountered in (c) La pluralité 
des mondes (pp. 63-72), which deals with a digression which covers 
about a fourth of Plutarch’s dialogue. Flaceliére shows that for all 
the backing and filling inevitable in Plutarch’s position he here 
demonstrates his competence as a logical and original thinker. 
(d) Les récits historiques et mythiques (pp. 72-87) compares 
Plutarch’s use of such material with Plato’s; Plutarch’s are simple 
apologues, with no supernatural pretensions. Here Flaceliére re- 
hearses the views of the meaning of the mysterious story of the 
death of Pan, from Eusebius to Rabelais to Cook and Nock, and 
acknowledges that the mystery is still a mystery. In all these 
matters I find Flaceliére’s views unexceptionable, but in my own 
view no treatment of Plutarch’s beliefs can be complete without 
some word of his conscious effort to raise Hellenism itself to a cult, 
to the end of achieving the survival of the intellectual values of 
Hellenism in the face of political extinction. This element, I think, 
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may explain certain anomalies in Plutarch’s thought as in his life 
(see my “ The Religion of Plutarch,” Review of Religion, VI [1942], 
pp. 270-282). 

Section V, Valeur du dialogue (pp. 87-102), which calls attention 
to Plutarch’s qualities of psychologic observation, wit, and artistic 
arrangement, is of value to readers of Plutarch in general. His 
work is livresque, but by no means a pastiche. As an example of 
Plutarch’s care and taste Flaceliére notices that whereas the scene 
of the more religious De Pythiae Oraculis is the very steps of the 
sanctum sanctorum, in this more secular treatise the conversation 
takes place in the lesche. Section VI, Le Texte (pp. 102-105), 
briefly sets forth the manuscript tradition. 

No single ancient author has had a larger role than Plutarch in 
transmitting the legacy of Greco-Roman civilization to the west, and 
even today scarcely a better spokesman for classical antiquity can 
be found than the erudite, refined, inquiring, benevolent, and charm- 
ing sage of Chaeronea. His popularity has been kept alive by lay 
admirers, almost in despite of professional scholarship. Such works 
as Flaceliére’s meet a real need for redressing the balance. 


Moses Hapas. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Annalium Ab Excessu Divi Augusti Quae Supersunt. LEdidit 
HaratD Fucus. 2 vols. Frauenfeld, Huber and Co., 1946. 
Pp. 252; 249. (Editiones Helveticae.) 


Editiones Helveticae have added to their list a two-volume Annales 
of Tacitus. The format is almost identical with that of the Oxford 
Press series. The paper is excellent, the printing superb, the binding 
adequate. It is the most pleasing edition of Tacitus for reading 
purposes that has emerged in the modern era of commercial print- 
ing. In addition to the text each volume has an index nominum et 
rerum, various genealogical tables, and what is called both an 
appendix critica and an index mendorum. The latter is the more 
accurate title, for the former inevitably suggests an apparatus 
criticus and of such there is none. The editor is Harald Fuchs. 
In a brief praemonitum editoris he explains his method, which con- 
sists of printing between pointed brackets those words and letters 
which are not found in the Laurentian MSS, 68.1 and 68.2; print- 
ing between square brackets and in small type words and phrases in 
these two manuscripts which should not, in the opinion of the editor, 
be there; printing in italics improvements on the readings of 68.1 
and 68.2; indicating transpositions by an italic letter at the be- 
ginning and at the end; indicating by asterisks lacunae in the manu- 
scripts for which no text is suggested. On the whole this makes 
for a readable text and does not greatly injure the appearance of 
the page. It does, however, awaken a certain uneasiness about the 
editorial job. 

In the first place Professor Fuchs states flatly that there are two 
manuscripts of the major works of Tacitus. Not even a hint is given 
of the score and a half of fifteenth century manuscripts of XI-XVI 
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and there are no readings from or mention of the lost but important 
“ Agricola” MS used by Ryck. If the present edition is intended 
for schools there is scarcely need of the Appendix Critica at all; if 
it is for scholars, much more is needed and the removal of the 
apparatus from the bottom of the page is to be regretted. Scholars 
will also regret that the editor rarely assigns credit for any emenda- 
tions save his own. Obviously the intent is to take honest responsi- 
bility for his own suggestions, but scholars working on the text of 
Tacitus will be forced to go to other editions even for the most 
elementary study. 

The difficulty may be illustrated by the treatment of II, 59-61. 
These chapters are removed from their position in the manuscript 
and placed after chapter 67, with only a note (this time at the 
foot of the page) stating that the chapters in question are wrongly 
placed in the manuscript and that the correct order is restored. No 
evidence is adduced from 68,1 and no reference is made to Steup 
who proposed the change. No defense is offered for a serious emen- 
dation. Similar transpositions on a smaller scale are frequent. 
There are sixteen transpositions of single words (e. g. I, 10, gratiam 
partium changed to partium gratiam), which amount to nothing but 
a rewriting of Tacitus to suit the taste of the editor. 

The same motive seems to be behind many of the additions which 
Fuchs makes to the text, such as <ei> paelici nomen in XI, 30. 
Typical cases of somewhat longer additions are to be found in XIV, 
61 and XV, 44. The only statement in the appendix is Lacunam 
indicavit et explicavit Fuchs, although preceding editors have not 
suspected a lacuna. One of the most disturbing instances of addition 
to the text is XV, 12: <agenda essent ad> retinenda<m)> firman- 
daXm>que haruspicum <disciplinam>. To justify this elaborate 
emendation the note in the appendix reads: corr. F's praeeunte 
Nipperdey. But Nipperdey reads, retinendae firmandaeque haruspi- 
cinae. 

The difficulties of XIV, 7 bring out the awkward situation of 
an editor who has not strictly defined the purpose of his edition. 
The passage is handled in such a way as neither to help a schoolboy 
nor satisfy a scholar. The text is not made readable but is left: 
Seneca; ¢ expergens quos, ete. This reading is not exact because 
68, 2 reads clearly, Seneca expergens. quos, etc. The scribe certainly 
found expergens (or whatever he copied to get the reading) in the 
sentence with Seneca. Ryck found in the “ Agricola” MS ea- 
promerent with the Seneca clause, making sense. The passage has 
been largely discussed but Fuchs mentions only Barwick who 
defended the manuscript reading. 

Criticism of the editorship along these lines might be extended 
to great length. It is unfortunate that, in an edition so beautifully 
printed and so attractive to use, the editor should not either have 
shown throughout the conservatism which he frequently displays or 
have given in full the evidence for the readings which he chooses. 
An accessible edition of the Annals at a low price is welcome and, 
in spite of the editor’s tendency to rewrite Tacitus, it will surely 


be widely used. 
C. W. MENDELL. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
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H. Fournier. Les verbes “dire” en grec ancien. Paris, Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1946. Pp. x + 233. 


Of previous work on Greek verbs of saying some idea can be 
gained from the bibliography of the present book. Buck’s two 
articles, A. J. P., XXXVI (1915), pp. 1-18, 125-54, briefly treat the 
derivation of more than seventy roots and cover the whole Indo- 
European family. Far more along the lines of the present work is 
Chantraine’s article, “ La conjugaison du verbe \éyw dire,” B.S. L., 
XLI (1940), pp. 39-53, in which it is claimed that a difference of 
meaning exists between the series eipnrat, eipyoerat, éppyOn, ete., and 
EA€xOn, ete., in the sense that the former have in 
view a definite goal, generally a fact stated or a law laid down, 
while the forms from the root *leg-, even in non-present tenses, 
emphasize rather the act of speech itself. Since this distinction is 
important in the book under consideration, it will be necessary to 
revert to it later. 

Fournier’s thesis is, to summarize it with the greatest possible 
brevity, that eizeiv : épetv, forming a suppletive system as far back 
as Homer, gradually attracted Aéyeyv as their present tense, assimi- 
lating it to their own type of syntactic use (671 or ws with indicative 
or optative), while g@yyi, having special peculiarities of conjugation 
and meaning, went its own way. But there is much more in the 
book than is suggested by this summary. In addition to questions 
of metrical selection, tense and aspect, legal or religious connota- 
tions, syntax of indirect statements, ete., we find considerable atten- 
tion to differences of genres, periods, and authors, and there are 
some statistical tables, with many more figures scattered through the 
body of the work. The tables on pages 149 and 155 might have been 
improved by the inclusion of data based on a random selection of 
seven plays of Euripides, for comparison with the figures from 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

For the terms déterminé and indéterminé, used of verbal aspect, 
Meillet is cited as authority without specific reference, but the 
allusion is evidently to B.S.L., XXVI (1925), p. 1, cited by 
Chantraine, who uses the same terminology in the article mentioned 
in the first paragraph of this review. It is important to note that 
these terms are not mere substitutes for the familiar punctual, or 
aoristic, and durative. Rather they cut across the latter classifica- 
tion, and it is possible for a verbal form to be aoristie and yet be 
indeterminate, as eizeiy is said to be. However, these distinctions 
are not made into well-developed formal eategories of the Greek 
verb, but are rather inherent in the fundamental meanings of the 
words themselves. Such is substantially the doctrine which is 
implicit in Fournier’s work. 

The first thirty-nine pages are devoted to dnui. It is determinate 
because the judgment pronounced by the speaker is prominently in 
view, and its infinitive construction bears out its resemblance in 
meaning to the verbs of opinion. But its special shading of opinion 
or allegation is sometimes weakened to a colorless “say,” which 
appears in Homeric formulae and in the parenthetic uses of Attic 
prose. When thus used, its imperfect has the value of an aorist. 
After a short section on the Homeric use of dyopevw and several 
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other minor verbs of saying, the author enters upon an extremely 
comprehensive treatment of A€éyw, a few portions of which may be 
noticed here. The etymological meaning of Aéyw was “ run through 
in order, review.” When its special force had become sufficiently 
weakened it was well suited to provide a present system for c¢izeiy: 
épeiv, the more so since all three were directed toward the content of 
the utterance in contrast to the mood of the speaker, or, to use terms 
frequently employed by Fournier, r€yw, ete., is objectif, while dnpi 
is subjectif. Xéyw in the meantime built up a full conjugation of 
its own, A€Ew, EAe€a, etc., and these forms are especially favored in 
the elevated style of poetry, but also fill a definite need in situations 
where the indeterminate aspect of rA€yw is to be carried over into 
non-present tenses and where the determinate épa, ete., would be 
unsuitable. Pages 105-10 deal with compound verbs, where the 
suppletion -\éyw, -ep@, does not hold good to any great extent. 
Present forms are partly supplied by -dyuw in Homer and by 
-ayopevw in Attic, while -Aéyw tends to keep its older meanings 
“ collect,” ete., but the facts must be stated separately according to 
the prefix in question. 

In regard to the form of the indirect statement the infinitive 
maintains itself after A¢éyerar, personal and impersonal, and after 
A€yovo. of common opinion. After active forms with definite sub- 
ject also the infinitive might be used in imitation of the construction 
with gnut, but even in Herodotus this construction is rare in com- 
parison with passive and indefinite uses, and after his time active 
forms of r¢yw with the infinitive undergo a steady decline, reaching 
their lowest mark in the orators, but showing a slight resurgence in 
the elevated and archaistic style of Plato. The use of as / 67 with 
a finite verb after X¢éyw follows naturally from its character as sup- 
pletive of cizeiv : épeiv. ws May give a certain shade of suspicion or 
deception, but does not always so color the statement. Since the 
optative in place of the indicative has much the same function, the 
combination of ws with optative is generally avoided for fear of 
overdoing the innuendo, yet examples are not wholly lacking. More- 
over the optative sometimes, especially in Xenophon, comes to be 
used in a somewhat mechanical fashion, as a mere mood of subordi- 
nation after principal verbs in secondary tenses (pp. 165-8). 

The last twenty-two pages, dealing with Xoyos, ézos, and 
some other nouns signifying speech, form a sort of appendix. There 
is no index, but the loss is partly made good by a table of contents 
elaborately outlining the various topics in the most minute detail. 
Some misprints and false references are listed in the Errata et 
Addenda, among which a few others also should be included: p. 4 
read av. mraviti for v. pers. mraviti; p. 5 in the heading under B 
read él. ¢parpa for él. crpapa; p. 25 read y 309 for N 308; p. 36 in 
Dem. 1. 16 read dyjoa for daca; p. 69 read S. Tr. 389 for S. Tr. 
309; p. 117 read 6, 37 for 6, 33 on the Herodotean eiz. 76 éov; p. 141 
read Hdt. 1, 51 for Hdt. 1, 53; p. 226 in Pind. O 7, 55 read fxotes 
for the unmetrical fyoes; on p. 192 it is said that Latin does not 
admit an infinitive in a causal or conditional subordinate clause in 
indirect discourse; however, the construction, though most unusual, 
is not completely non-existent; Kiihner-Stegmann, II, p. 547 cite a 
very few examples from Latin of the Empire. 
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In conclusion it should be said that in an investigation calling for 
far more than mere mechanical compilation and classification, and 
requiring subtlety in detecting nuances as well as restraint against 
forcing them, Fournier has done a careful and valuable piece of 
work. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JoHNs HoPpKINs UNIVERSITY. 


JaMES Hurron. The Greek Anthology in France and in the Latin 
Writers of the Netherlands to the Year 1800. Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 822. (Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology, XXVIII.) 


Ever since he presented his doctoral dissertation at Cornell Uni- 
versity in June 1927, on the Influence of the Greek Anthology, 
Professor Hutton has been perfecting and deepening his knowledge 
of the subject. In 1935 he gave the results of his inquiry concerning 
the fate of the Greek Anthology in Italy to the year 1800 in a com- 
pact volume of 661 pages. Then periodically would appear an 
article in a Romance Language publication on some point tracing 
the influence of the Anthology in France, thus assuring scholars that 
he was still at work on his huge project. In 1946 came this ex- 
haustive synthesis, considerable both by its scope and its thorough- 
ness. The two volumes of 1935 and 1946 are said to have been 
conceived as establishing the continental background for a future 
study of the Anthology in English Literature. One remains in 
admiring awe before such a continuity of effort applied to what 
might have seemed such a limited province of literary influence. 

The book comprises an extensive Introduction, which studies at 
length the more important aspects of the influence of the Anthology, 
and which is the most continuously readable part of the book, the 
rest being more or less in the nature of a repertory. Then comes 
the detailed study of Latin writers in France and the Netherlands 
and of French writers, and of the extent to which they have been 
influenced by the Anthology; the authors are presented in an ap- 
proximately chronological order; a short biographical sketch intro- 
duces the lesser ones; all of them are studied at length in the light of 
their use of the Anthology. A copious Register enumerates all imi- 
tations and allusions, and most of the translations referred to in the 
volume, according to the divisions of the Palatine Anthology. 
Finally the Index not only permits one to find the authors readily, 
but also allows an easy system of cross-references to the books 
enumerated. Such is the external presentation of this imposing 
study. 

The most important single fact that Hutton recalls in his Intro- 
duction is that the Palatine form of the collection—although already 
seen by Saumaise in 1606—did not come into common usage before 
the end of the eighteenth century and that the collection which 
influenced humanistic poetry before that time was the one established 
by the Byzantine Planudes. One might have indulged in miére 
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daring considerations than Hutton allows himself on the limitations 
that a medieval compiler thus unwittingly imposed on the Renais- 
sance poetic taste, and generally on the accidental nature of the 
diffusion of poetic themes and ideas. But to stick to a more purely 
erudite point of view, it is evidently deplorable that scholars of the 
caliber of Laumonier or of Chamard, who has written the most 
complete and generally authoritative History of the Pléiade, have 
at times discovered in their XVIth century poets the influence of 
epigrams which remained in fact undiscovered until 1606 and un- 
printed until Brunk (1772)! Hutton traces the progress of the 
knowledge of the Anthology among French poets: the first French 
edition of the Greek text, by Badius in 1531; the commentaries of 
Brodeau (1549), used by Muret, Dorat, Ronsard; Henri Estienne’s 
edition of 1566; the 1600 Wechel edition, and so on; he follows the 
use of the Anthology as a schoolbook, recalling at the same time 
the fortunes of Greek studies in France; the Latin imitations and 
adaptations receive their share of attention; but evidently it is the 
study of the Pléiade, with its close knowledge of Greek, the emer- 
gence of the sonnet and its relations with the epigram and the 
development of the new genre which offer the most rewarding results. 
Also, among the more fruitful teachings of this study should be 
mentioned the history of the debate between the supporters of the 
“pointed” Roman epigram and those who preferred the “ point- 
less” Greek epigram. Finally, very interesting material has been 
gathered on the resurgence of Hellenism at the end of the XVIIIth 
century, on which subject we still lack a general study. 

Among the detailed analyses in each poet’s works in conjunction 
with the Anthology, one is of course particularly attracted by the 
studies on the Pléiade; it is there that Hutton has given the most 
interesting results, which appear to be definitive; for instance the 
tardiness of Ronsard in arriving at the Seventh Book of Planudes; 
of the sonnets of Baif derived from the Anthology as early as 1552, 
and so on. Naturally many of these facts were already known. 
But they are here gathered and thrashed out with an excellent 
critical acumen. The statistics brought forward from time to time 
(5000 reflections of Greek epigrams in Latin writers from 1500 
to 1630; 150 imitations between 1550 and 1559 in 24 French books, 
ete... .) are not less dry and not more revealing than usual. But 
the use that Hutton has made of them remains very discreet and 
tinged with an enlightened and reassuring skepticism. 

Studies of this kind become slowly obsolete when still more minute 
analyses of poetical works bring to light a few more clear cases 
of influences here and there, but there is no doubt that this magnum 
opus is going to remain up to date for many years to come—as 
did Egger’s study on Hellenism in France, for instance—and will 
thus reward the loving and patient care with which it has been 


composed. 
JEAN BOoRSCH. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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Francesco Ropriguez Aprapos. El sistema gentilicio decimal de 
los Indoeuropeos occidentales y los origines de Roma. Madrid, 
1948. Pp. 185. (Manuales y Anejos de Emerita, VII.) 


If simplicity of thesis and argument be considered convincing, 
nothing could be more convincing than the thesis that pre-historic 
speakers of Indo-European tribal dialects, at least in the west 
(which means Italic, Germanic, and Keltic), were organized, for 
political and military purposes, by tens and multiples of tens. The 
thesis is that the gens (to use the Latin term), that is the “large 
family ” of patriarchal type, was the basic and relatively stable 
unit of organization. A group of ten gentes made the phratry, and 
ten phratries the tribe. The tribe was a closely knit combination, 
over which higher units from time to time appear, but these are 
merely leagues, more or less loosely bound together, the member 
tribes maintaining a good deal of military and political independence. 

The argument is almost entirely linguistic, and hardly gets beyond 
an appeal to the frequent appearance of the numbers ten (in decuria, 
decurio, Umbrian tekuries, Oscan dekkviarim) or hundred (centuria, 
centeni; W. cantref; Germanic huntari)—even miles is tied up with 
mille, milia! One misses decumates, but the omission must be an 
oversight; at least as much play might have been made with it, as 
with the Osean dekkviarim, the precise interpretation of which is 
of equal uncertainty. The Indo-European tribe was empowered to 
found an independent settlement, a “fact” which “proves” that 
the tribe was the unit by which migration took place. 

All this is artless to the point of naiveté. Crucial passages, 
Tacitus, Germ., 6, 5 no less than Tab. Iguv., II b, init., have led to 
pages of bootless discussion by editors and commentators. And 
explicit ancient authority to fortify Adrados’ thesis and argument is 
meagre to a degree. The mere names of numerical denominations 
are not enough, in default of historical testimony, which ex hypothesi 
(since the argument is pushed back into a prehistoric period) is 
not to hand. Of ingenuity, of which a little is easily made to go 
a long way, there is a plenty, but ingenuity is no substitute for 
hard fact. Even numerical evidence which points away from ten— 
say Petrucorii, Tricorii, Sexsignani, Pinpedunni, Vocontii, Tricontii, 
Quattuorsignani, which occur to me offhand, is not so much as 
mentioned. These, I suppose, are irrelevant, or late, or alien (non- 
Indo-European), or are to be disposed of in some such way. 

In judging this kind of argument, it is a fair test to apply to it a 
situation. about which we do know something. The “ metric” 
system is now far flung, but who would infer from the decimal 
monetary denominations in use in France, the United States, Russia, 
Japan, Scandinavia, and Brazil an economy of common and simple 
origin? A stronger case could be made for the use of pounds, 
shillings, and pence (or the inch, foot, yard, chain, furlong, and 
mile; or the ounce, pound, stone, quarter, hundred-weight, and ton), 
wherever they are or have been used in modern times. But they 
are complicated and involved systems, compared with the “ metric,” 
the simplicity of which has facilitated its diffusion. The diffusion 
itself is no proof of community—only of contact and transmission. 
Does the diffusion of ten and hundred for military and political 
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reckonings among the early western Indo-European peoples mean 
much more? Or more than the common possession of four fingers 
and a thumb on each hand, and five toes on each foot? The 
question goes too far in the opposite direction, I admit; but it 
exposes the weakness of the exclusively linguistic argument on which 
Adrados leans so heavily. We know nothing about monetary systems 
among the Kelts and Germans of antiquity. Did those also go by 
tens? There is no tally from La Graufesenque that goes beyond the 
tenth tufos, though that isolated fact proves little about the potters’ 
system of accounting. Or why was not the same decimal system e¢ar- 
ried beyond the tribe, so that ten tribes made a larger political unit— 
and so ad infinitum? Or at least to one world? But Rome had 
three tribes; and leagues of four or twelve cities are not unknown. 

“The purpose of the present work is that of establishing the 
existence among Western Indo-Europeans of the migration period 
of a system of social organization based on the regularization of 
gentilicious organizations.” If that be so, then father *Diéus was a 
mathematician after all. 

The information assembled in this monograph is not new. It only 
shows, what also is not new and is, besides, natural enough, that 
the early Indo-European-speaking tribes counted by tens (we know 
too that this was crossed by twelves). Then, in their historical 
homes, we find them using tens and multiples of tens in numbering 
their citizens and troops, most likely in a broad meaning of the 
numbers, at least after the system had been established for any 
length of time. But this is not to say that the system was itself 
pro-ethnic. Post hoc is not yet propter hoc. 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER RopBINnsON, JR. Alexander the Great: The 
Meeting of East and West in World Government and Brother- 
hood. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 252. 
$3.75. 


Professor Robinson has attempted one of the most difficult tasks 
a historian is ever called on to undertake, that of writing a clear 
general account of a controversial subject in which he is an expert. 
The narrative is even more restricted than the 240 pages would lead 
one to believe, because the first 55 pages are devoted to preface and 
introduction, stating the author’s intentions and giving a background 
of the period down to Philip’s death. The remaining pages offer the 
strange contrast of extreme condensation alternating with leisurely, 
sometimes pointless detail. It would be hard to improve on the 
author’s concise and lucid treatment of Alexander’s major battles 
(Issus, pp. 91 f.; Gaugamela, pp. 123 f.; Hydaspes, pp. 184 f.), on 
his description of the Macedonian army of invasion (pp. 62 f.), or 
on his account of the march through Baluchistan (pp. 206-208). But 
elsewhere he is prone to reproduce quantities of unassimilated 
anecdotal material. No doubt Robinson is right when he says: “ To 
deny all the stories except those capable of exact proof, is merely to 
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rob Alexander of lifeblood, while to omit certain of the delightful 
(though impossible) tales is to deprive ourselves of a glimpse into 
the Greek mentality ” (p. 14). But in practice the reader is not 
always sure which purpose is being served by a particular anecdote, 
and too often the “lifeblood” of Alexander has a suspicious re- 
semblance to ichor. Robinson has managed to create a highly 
emotionalized picture of Alexander by the inclusion of materials 
which he himself regards as unsatisfactory, and which impede the 
narrative by sheer bulk. 

In such a general work, without footnotes, it is inevitable that 
many assertions are made without proof. Among the most doubtful 
may be mentioned: that Alexander rarely drank (pp. 38, 154, 231) ; 
that Alexander sent an expedition to the Upper Nile to confirm 
Aristotle’s views on the annual flood (p. 117); that the proskynesis 
was introduced because Alexander wished to be accepted as a god 
by the Greeks and Macedonians (pp. 162-165); that Onesicritus 
suggested an “ exploring expedition ” instead of entering the Persian 
Gulf on the voyage home (p. 210); and that Alexander was pleased 
when he found the Persian army athwart his line of communications 
before Issus (p.91). Robinson’s insistence that Ptolemy must be 
believed when he says the Pages incriminated Callisthenes (p. 168) is 
surprising in view of Alexander’s own testimony to the contrary 
(Plutarch, Alex. 55). Also the assertion that when Alexander came 
to the throne, “ gossip had tarnished his legitimacy ” (p. 54) seems 
to be no more than an anecdotal reflection of Alexander’s later claim 
to be Son of Zeus. But perhaps his most disquieting remark is the 
one he makes of the relations between Aristotle and Alexander: 
“In fact it is surprising how little either of the two men really 
influenced the other” (p.43). Is it not just as “surprising” how 
little influence Alcibiades or Xenophon managed to exert on 
Socrates? 

The main theme of Robinson’s biography, as the subtitle implies, 
is that Alexander originated the idea of the brotherhood of man. 
This view has been much debated since W. W. Tarn formulated it 
fifteen years ago (“ Alexander the Great and the Unity of Man- 
kind,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XIX [1933]). In the 
work under discussion Robinson has added nothing significant to his 
own earlier statement (“ Alexander, Aristotle and the Brotherhood 
of Man,” Saturday Review of Literature, July 25, 1942, pp. 3f.). 
Here it may be sufficient to record a dissent to Robinson’s remark 
that Tarn “... has established that Alexander was the first per- 
son in European history to dream of the brotherhood of man .. .” 
(Alex. the Great, p. 16). 


TRUESDELL S. Brown. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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H. Bouxestein. Adversaria Critica et Exegetica ad Plutarchi 
Quaestionum Convivalium Librum Primum et Secundum. 
Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. 142. 


The first chapter of this pleasant Utrecht dissertation sets forth 
the little that is known, the much that is speculated, about the Greek 
collections of table-talk which precede Plutarch’s, beginning with 
Aristoxenus of Tarentum and continuing with the lively Persaeus 
of Citium to that Didymus who was called Chalcenterus. The 
second chapter deals competently with the mechanics of composi- 
tion of Plutarch’s own Quaestiones Convivales. Fundamental here 
is the problem whether the quaestiones are more or less true reports 
of real conversations. Plutarch of course says they are. As long 
ago as 1911 Kurt Hubert argued in detail that they are not (Xdpures 
Leo, pp. 170 ff.). And Bolkestein follows the critic rather than 
the author: “... ex eo tempore fictos eos [convivales sermones] 
esse inter peritos constat.” Perhaps rightly. Yet one must note 
that even such evidence as that provided by Quaest. Conviv. 677 
C-E and Athenaeus 423 E-F is far from formal proof that Plutarch, 
whatever may be said of Athenaeus, is here reporting a fictional 
conversation between his friends Niceratus, Sosicles, and Antipater 
only to eall it, somewhat churlishly, “ childish.” Actually one may 
suppose his friends quite as capable as Plutarch of knowing what- 
ever source the “ skilled” assume for the content of “ fictional ” con- 
versations, erudite and bookish, their substance appearing again in 
other writings of Plutarch or in the writings of later men. Whether 
these conversations are fictional or real, and to what extent, are 
questions probably, the destruction of so much which went before 
Plutarch being so complete, not to be answered with anything 
approaching certainty. 

Chapter III discusses some 117 passages in Plutarch’s Book I 
and Chapter IV some 90 in his Book II. These pages give the best 
critical examination of Hubert’s 1938 Teubner text I have seen. An 
occasional improvement of that good text is here put into the record 
and an occasional interpretation of the sometimes obscure, difficult 
Greek. Bolkestein’s remarks on Plutarch’s habits in regard to hiatus 
are as useful as sound. And on pp. 76-80 he has put us all in his 
debt for his correction of a too extensive list of faults in the tech- 
nical scholarship of the 1938 Teubner text (emendations attributed 
to a later rather than to the earliest author, work of earlier scholars 
ignored or utilized under the most ambiguous of circumstances). 
Yet much in these last two chapters is simply a repetition of work 
already done and a needless marshalling of arguments to justify 
what no one, I suppose, would ever be inclined to question. More 
welcome would have been speculation on such desperate passages as 
614 E (“suum quisque inserit supplementum”’), 616 D, E, F (here 
both Bolkestein and Hubert [but not Helmbold, C. P., XXXVI, p. 
87] miss Tucker’s emendation, C.Q., III, p. 102), 618 F, 6264, 
630 D, E, for example. But it is right to be grateful for what we 
have rather than complain for what we lack. 


A. CLEMENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES. 
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